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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HE membership drive is still the matter of most im- 
portance before us. With the aid of the first vice-presi- 
dent and the secretary, a folder has been designed to 
use in contacting prospective members. It combines a letter 
of invitation with a cogent statement on what the Associa- 
tion is in terms of its past, its accomplishments, its activ- 
ities, and its future objectives. Pertinent reasons why 
certain people should be interested in membership in a 
statewide historical association are provided in brief form. 

Several thousands of these folders have been printed. A 
selected mailing list of persons known to be interested in 
Pennsylvania’s history is now being covered. School li- 
braries and selected teachers will be contacted. This activ- 
ity started in March and is now well on the road to com- 
pletion. We shall hope for a substantial return. Follow-up 
letters will be used to emphasize the appeal for member- 
ship. 

Enough folders have been printed to continue the cam- 
paign on a more personal level for the next three years. 
While the mass mailings are expected to secure members, 
I return to my suggestion of January regarding personal 
contact work. A small supply of membership folders will be 
sent te anyone requesting them for personal mailing to 
likely prospects. In fact, you may receive some whether or 
not you request them, for we must put some of our indi- 
vidual members at work on securing new members. You 
are all hereby appointed members of the membership com- 
mittee. I think all of you know at least one person or 
institution which should be a likely prospect. 

I have gone over our present membership list, and it 
truly surprises me to find the many names of persons I 
know personally as deeply interested in the history of this 
state who are not members of this Association. I am sure 
that in many cases it is simply because they have never 
known about the Association, its magazine, or its meetings 
and have never been asked to join. I am sure there are 
many of you who are in a like situation. It is bothersome 
to write a letter to people about membership and to explain 
the association program and organization. The new folder 
will take care of all of this for you. All you need to do is 
to put it in an envelope, with perhaps a personal note, and 
send or give it to a friend who should be a fellow member. 
Will you not help to this extent? 
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CoLoneL Davin SALispury FRANKS 
By Charles Willson Peale 
From a miniature owned by 
Mrs. Clarence I. De Sola, Montreal. 
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DAVID SALISBURY FRANKS, 
REVOLUTIONARY PATRIOT (c.1740-1793) 


By Herscu L. Zitt 


ie OUR desire to record fully the history of the American Revo- 
lution we must not overlook the part played by individuals 
without whose efforts the Revolution might well have failed. The 
success of any mission is guaranteed by the diligent labors of de- 
voted men. These men who were overshadowed by their more 
illustrious contemporaries gave freely of their time and money and 
knowledge to bring the Revolution to a successful close. This is the 
story of one such man. 

David Salisbury (also spelled Salesbury, Solesbury, Solebury 
and Salesby) Franks was born, according to his written statement, 
in Philadelphia about 1740.1 His father, Abraham, was the son of 
Jacob Franks, a German-Jewish merchant who arrived in New York 
in 1705.2 While David was still a boy, his father moved to Mont- 
real, Canada, and set up as a merchant there. The Franks family 
like many other colonial Jewish families was scattered about in 
the colonies. One uncle, Moses, was a New York merchant, and 
still another, David, lived in Philadelphia.* 

We know nothing of David S. Franks’ early life prior to 1775. 
In that year he was elected to the position of Parnas (Leader) of 
Shearith Israel Spanish-Portuguese Synagogue.* This was an im- 
portant post in the Jewish community and was generally given to 

1D. S. Franks to Joseph Reed, President, Supreme Executive Council of 
Pennsylvania. March 27, 1740. 

2 Col. Solomon, son of Haym Solomon, in Philadelphia Saturday Courier, 
October 31, 1847. FLP. 

* The confusion in names between uncle and nephew caused the younger 
man to use his middle name or initial at all times. 


*Letter from Martin Wolff, Westmont, P. Q., December 22, 1946. Mr. 
Wolff is an authority on Canadian Jewish History. 
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an extremely trustworthy person. In addition, the fact that Franks 
was an Ashkenazic (i.e., German) Jew and not of the predominant 
Sephardic, or Spanish, community, indicates the esteem in which 
he was held by his co-religionists. At that time the Sephardic Jews 
were considered the élite and the Ashkenazic inferior. 

Montreal in 1775 was a restless city. England had controlled 
Canada only since the Treaty of Paris of 1763, and had passed the 
Quebec Act just a year before. Some Canadians were supporting, in 
principle at least, the colonies to the south in their struggle with 
Britain. The general division within the Montreal community, of 
course, was reflected in the Jewish Community. Within the Franks 
family there was a serious cleavage. Abraham, the father, remained 
a Loyalist, while his son David and his daughter Hannah became 
revolutionaries. Hannah was the wife of Haym Solomon. The 
family finally split on this issue and David was forced to leave his 
father’s house.® 

The seriousness of the division in Montreal was brought into 
dramatic focus. One morning in May, 1775, there appeared on the 
bust of His Majesty George III, the words, “voici le pape du 
Canada et le sot des Anglicans,’ translated by a contemporary 
journal, “this is the Pope of Canada and the fool of England.”® 

The crowd which had gathered at the scene became belligerent. 
One of the more vociferous spectators was M. Francois Marie 
Prétre de Bellestre, who was heard to say that this “treason” should 
be punished by hanging. Franks, who overheard the remark, ob- 
served aloud, “In England men are not hanged for such a small of- 
fense.” Bellestre lost his temper and struck Franks, who proceeded 
to knock him down. Enraged, Bellestre swore out a warrant against 
his opponent alleging that he had made treasonable statements. 
This was a serious charge. When Franks was arrested on May 3, 
1775, his bail was set at £10,000. He was held sixteen days, until 
May 19, 1775, when he was ordered released by “Judge John 
Fraser and [sic] the conservators of the peace.’ 

During the ensuing months the Continental Army attempted to 
take parts of Canada. The Continentals had counted on support 
from the residents, but there was little aid given. Only a few resi- 


5 Archives of Canada, Series Q. XIII, 98. 

®° The Remembrancer (London, 1776), Part I, 144-46. LCP. 

* Ibid. At the time a reward of £100 for the arrest of the culprits was being 
drummed. 
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dents of Lower Canada, David S. Franks among them, helped the 
Revolutionary cause. When Montreal fell to General Richard 
Montgomery’s troops, Franks became paymaster-general of the 
Continental garrison at Montreal, a position in which he served 
until the city was lost in the spring of 1776. After this he moved 
south and on June 20, 1776, received safe-conduct from Albany 
to Philadelphia.® 

David S. Franks arrived in the city of his birth early in July, 
1776, just about the time the Declaration of Independence was pro- 
claimed. Few of his friends looked upon the Declaration as an un- 
mixed blessing. Like their brethren in Montreal, the Philadelphia 
Jewish Community was divided. David S. Franks’ uncle David 
and his cousin Rebecca were Loyalists. During the British occupa- 
tion of Philadelphia, the elder Franks was in charge of prisoners 
of war and contributed large sums to the Royal coffers. When the 
city was liberated by the Continental Army, David Franks was 
banished to New York. His daughter married Lt. Col. (later Gen- 
eral) Sir Henry Johnson, Lord Howe’s adjutant, and went to 
England with him at the end of the war where she became a leader 
in society at Bath. 

The greatest number of Philadelphia Jews were either neutral 
or pro-revolutionary. The story of Haym Solomon is well known. 
Other leaders in the community, the Solis-Cohens, the Levys, the 
Nones, and the Gratzes, were outspoken revolutionaries. Rabbi 
Gershom Mendes Seixas, who had been spiritual leader of the 
New York community, refused to conduct services there during 
the occupation. Closing his synagogue, Rabbi Seixas came to Phila- 
delphia to become the first ordained rabbi in the community. It 
was to this community that David S. Franks came that summer 
of 1776, and to this he returned at the end of the Revolution. 

Immediately after he arrived in Philadelphia, Franks applied 
to the Continental Congress for money due him as a result of his 
personal expenditures during the Canadian campaign. Congress 
received his application formally and on July 19, 1776, paid him 
$1,400 on a draught from General David Wooster.® In August, he 


*Peter Force, ed., American Archives (Washington, 1846), 4th ser., 
1437-38. Bs 

® Journal of the Continental Congress, July 19, 1776, on notes dated May 
31, 1776. (Hereafter referred to as Journal.) 
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received an additional $1,600" and in October, $1,600 more. The 
money was drawn “for provisions in Canada.” The Journal of the 
Continental Congress for October 22, 1776 noted that there re- 
remained $2,048.84/90 due on Franks’ note, but there is no record 
that this sum was ever paid. This was the beginning of a long 
series of monetary difficulties which plagued David S. Franks 
throughout his life. He seems never to have been able to do more 
than break even. By the time of his death his estate was valued at 
only £2,000, Pennsylvania money, a fairly modest sum." 

David S. Franks re-entered the service shortly after coming to 
Philadelphia and remained as a volunteer in a Massachusetts 
regiment until the victory over Burgoyne, in October, 1777. After- 
ward, because of his knowledge of French, he was appointed liaison 
officer on the staff of Comte d’Estaing, commander of the French 
naval forces. This tour of duty lasted until d’Estaing’s fleet left for 
the sugar islands.’? 

Franks was then commissioned a major in the army and as- 
signed as aide-de-camp of General Arnold.** He accompanied 
Arnold to Philadelphia when that city was recaptured from the 
British. General Arnold had been named military governor of the 
city of Philadelphia. Thus, David S. Franks returned to Philadel- 
phia where he was feted by his co-religionists.’* 

In October, 1778, Franks was involved in a disturbance of the 
peace as a result of which he was arrested. The disturbance took 
place at the Third and Walnut Streets home of James Wilson, the 
signer of the Declaration of Independence and was the result of 
Wilson’s appearance as defense attorney for a group ot Loyalists. 
The mob was beaten off, finally, and a number of persons, at- 
tackers and defenders both, including Major Franks were ar- 
rested. Franks was released on his own recognizance and returned 
to duty on the afternoon of October 4, 1778, the same day as the 


% Tbid., August 7, 177 

4 Register of Wills (Phila. 1794), Volume K, entry 2Q. 

® Archives, Department of State, May 12, 1789. NA. 

* List of General and Field Officers in the late Army of the United States 
who continued in Service to the end of the War, or were deranged in pur- 
suance of Acts of Congress. (Washington, undated.) Office of the Adjutant 
General, United States Army. 

* A Charles Willson Peale miniature painted at this time shows him to 
have been a handsome man, dark complexioned, with deep brown eyes and 
fine features. The original is in the possession of Mrs. Catherine de Sola of 
London, England. 
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DAVID SALISBURY FRANKS 81 
riot, after being bound over for the session of the Court of Oyer 
and Terminer on December 12, 1778. Franks appeared as ordered.*® 

Shortly after his arrival in Philadelphia, General Arnold alienated 
the merchants of the city with his high-handed methods of control. 
This did not worry the general, since he wished to return to a field 
position, and paid little heed to the mounting discontent until 
finally, in Decernber 1779, he was brought before a Court of In- 
quiry on a number of charges. His aide, Major David S. Franks, 
was directly involved in one, and indirectly involved in two other 
charges. 

It had been Franks’ misfortune to run into that most dangerous 
of persons, a subordinate with powerful political connections. He 
was Sgt. William Matlack, son of Timothy Matlack, Secretary of 
the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania. On October 10, 
1779, Major Franks ordered Sgt. Matlack to bring him a barber. 
Matlack refused, saying that this was beneath the dignity of a free 
man. Franks lost his temper and shouted the order again, and this 
time Matlack obeyed. But promptly he informed his father who re- 
membered the incident and had it included in the list of charges 
against General Arnold at the latter’s trial in 1779.'* To this charge, 
Major Franks was obliged to reply directly. 

General Arnold was tried on four counts: granting safe con- 
ducts for supplies going into the British lines; deriving personal 
profits from the closing of shops in Philadelphia on March 3, 1779; 
pre-empting food and other stores from army supplies for his 
personal use; and finally, the affair of Sgt. Matlack—a charge 
based on the assumption that a superior officer is responsible for 
the actions of subordinates. 

It was Franks’ letter to one Jesse Jordan, waggoner, which 
absolved Arnold of the first charge, since it was proved that Jor- 
dan had received permission to enter Philadelphia with a wagon 
train and had to pass through the British lines to do so. Thus, 
he was coming out of, not going into, British held territory. 

As for the charge that Arnold had received personal profit from 
closing the shops in March, 1779, Major Franks and another aide, 
Major Clarkson, insisted that this was not the case. The shops were 


% Minutes of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania (Harris- 
burg, 1852), X1I (1779), 141. Hereafter cited as Minutes. 

6 Proceedings of a General Court Martial for the Trial of Major General 
Arnold (New York, 1865), FLP. 
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closed, they stated, because of a dangerous lack of supplies. This 
necessitated strong action on the part of the military government, 
in order to redistribute whatever supplies remained in a more 
equitable manner. The suddenness of the order, they claimed, was 
to prevent hoarding on the part of dishonest men. 

On the third charge, pre-empting supplies, General Arnold was 
alleged to have ordered Major Franks, on May 5, 1779, to take 
food and other supplies from army stores to be used for private 
purposes. As a matter of fact, General Washington had already 
reprimanded Arnold for this. In addition, Major Franks, under 
oath, swore that several pipes of wine had been removed, but that 
General Arnold had paid for them. 

Finally, the Matlack affair was brought up and made a matter 
of record. General Arnold was acquitted on the first two counts 
and ordered punished on the others under Article 5, Section 5 
(reprimand), of the Articles of War."" 

After the trial, Major Franks was sent to South Carolina for 
a short while. When he returned, he wrote to the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council of Pennsylvania asking whether he were eligible for 
“emoluments voted Pennsylvania Officers.” It was in this letter 
that Franks attested to his Philadelphia birthplace. No action was 
taken by the council.’® 

In July 1780, Arnold was transferred to West Point. He took 
with him his entire staff. David S. Franks, by this time a lieutenant 
colonel, went along as aide and supply officer. On arrival in West 
Point, Arnold set vigorously about the task of fortifying the area. 
His aides were kept busy, securing supplies and in other routine 
operations. There are some fifteen letters dealing with everything 
from equipment for French troops to listings of British and foreign 
deserters who had fallen into American hands, written by David S. 
Franks during the month of August 1780.’° These letters tell in 
detail the preparations for supplying and defending West Point. 
It is evident that Washington intended the Point to be a major 
bastion on the Hudson and later to serve as the jumping off place 
for an invasion of New York from the north. Those letters con- 
cerned with troops indicate that there was only a cadre at West 


™ Tbid. 

8 Minutes, vol. cit., 296. 

* These letters are in the Washington Papers at the Library of Congress, 
and are part of the captured Arnold Papers. 
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Point, but that large shipments of French troops were expected. 
Others tell of preparations for the setting up of winter quarters. 

An understandable desire for secrecy led Arnold to send David 
S. Franks all the way back to Philadelphia to escort Peggy Arnold 
to West Point. This trip took place the last week in August and 
the first week in September. Franks had arrived in Philadelphia 
on August 28, 1780.2° Return arrangements were made at once. 
Even with good traveling conditions, the trip must have taken at 
least a week, since Mrs. Arnold travelled with several servants and 
a good deal of luggage. Thus at the very time the final plans were 
being made to betray West Point, Arnold’s aides were away; 
Franks was en route from Philadelphia, and the other aide, Lt. Col. 
Richard Varick, was ill in his quarters at Robinson’s House at 
West Point.” 

Between September 10 and 23, General Arnold had Franks act 
as escort for Mrs. Arnold when she left the post. During that time 
he was off post for days at a time and thus was out of touch with 
the situation. While he grumbled about this, claiming it interfered 
with his work, he was not suspicious of his commander. 

We have the full testimony of Franks and Varick with reference 
to the happenings of September 24, 1780. The drama of the situa- 
tion is best described in their own words: 


Franks: I had heard of the capture of a young British 
officer [Major John Andre] the evening before [Sep- 
tember 23, 1780] but paid no attention. The following 
morning I was with Mrs. Arnold when the news of 
her husband’s treachery was received. She im- 
mediately became ill and I took her to her quarters. 

As soon as I returned to Robinson’s House, I 
rushed upstairs to Colonel Varick’s chambers where 
he lay sick. 

Varick: Franks was very upset and went and stood at 
the window, which he opened. 

“Varick,” he said, “what would you say if I told 
you General Arnold was a traitor?” 

“Well,” he said, pressing on the window sill with 
both hands, “it is true.” He then told me the story.”* 


*® Tbid., D. S. Franks to Gen. B. Arnold, Aug. 28, 1780. LC. 

= A. B. Hart, ed., The Varick Court of Inquiry. .. . (Boston, 1907). 

* Ibid., Franks and Varick interrogated one another in order to get the 
testimony into the record. 
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Shortly thereafter a letter was received from HMS Vulture in 
which General Arnold exonerated Colonel Franks and the other 
members of his staff.** 

On September 25, Franks wrote a letter to Col. William Camp- 
bell referring to a shipment of rum. The tone of the note and the 
handwriting show how agitated Franks was. His commanding offi- 
cer had turned traitor, he himself was under suspicion, and some 
fool was worried about rum !** 

As soon as possible after the trial, Franks returned to Phila- 
delphia, where on October 3, 1780, he was arrested, but released 
at once. Disgusted with this treatment and the rumors which were 
being circulated in Philadelphia, Franks returned to West Point 
and wrote General Washington requesting a court of inquiry. This 
was on October 16. On October 20, he sent a letter to the Supreme 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania asking that any paper bearing 
upon the case and his conduct in Philadelphia be forwarded to West 
Point, since he was in hopes of receiving his court-martial.** Five 
days later, on October 25, General Washington granted the court. 

The court sat at West Point, November 2-5, 1780, and was under 
the command of Colonel van Schaick. Franks was found innocent 
of any complicity in Arnold’s actions and was completely acquitted 
by the court. After the trial, he returned to Philadelphia. On May 
20, 1781, he requested four months’ pay from the Board of War to 
cover the period of the time of his transfer from Philadelphia to his 
own acquittal. There is, again, no record of payment.?* 

This ended Franks’ service in the field. Between December, 1775, 
and May, 1781, a period of five and one-half years, he had served 
almost continuously and had risen to the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
In that time he had shown his devotion to the cause of the Revo- 
lution, serving honestly and competently. Because of this service 
and in an attempt to clear his name finally and completely, David S. 
Franks was chosen for another and much more important position. 

In the summer of 1781, David S. Franks was appointed special 


*® Arnold to Washington, September 25, 1780. L 
“p:'S. Franks to Wm. Campbell. September = 1780. The authorship of 

this letter is in doubt, but careful examination and comparison with docu- 
ments known to be in Franks’ hand, leads me to believe that this is in his 
handwriting. 

*® Minutes, vol. cit., 495-96. 

*° Penna. Archives, Series I, vol. viii, 589. 

* Papers of the Continental Congress. May 20, 1781. LC. (Hereafter cited 
as Papers.) 
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and secret courier to the Franklin Mission in Paris. Franks left 
for Cadiz, Spain, arriving at the American office at San II defonso 
on September 14: There he was supplied with letters of introduction 
from William Carmichael and John Vaughan to William Temple 
Franklin, grandson of Dr. Franklin and secretary of the mission, 
and was sent Gn to Paris.** A separate letter was sent by John Jay 
to Dr. Franklin directly.”° 

Once in Paris, Franks took an active part in the fellowship of 
American scciety there. He was frequently at the house of Mrs. 
John Jay, who was in Paris at the time, and also saw much of 
Richard Harrison of Virginia. It would appear that Franks and 
Harrison had been friends in America. Just after Franks arrived in 
Paris, Harrison offered him a quarter-partnership in the Virginia 
company of which Harrison was a member, stating that this was 
the best arrangement possible, since any greater share would in- 
clude the risk of some capital on Franks’ part, but under the cir- 
cumstances, a quarter interest would not. Franks evidently did not 
take j:p his friend’s curious offer, since nothing more is heard of it.*° 

It‘ would be well to pause here and to explain the duties of 
a courier. In the course of diplomatic correspondence, it was often 
necessary to send extremely secret documents from one place to 
another. Many of these were too secret and dangerous to be sent 
through regular diplomatic-pouch channels and had to be entrusted 
to hand carriers. These hand carriers were known as couriers. 
Some were registered as such, but often, especially in wartime this 
was too risky. During the Revolution, it was even more risky than 
usual, since officially there was no such nation as the United States, 
so far as Britain was concerned, and any correspondence was open 
to capture or interception. It was David S. Franks’ mission then, 
to transmit documents, letters, and reports from one area to another 
in France. Since he spoke excellent French, his task was much 
easier than it otherwise would have been. 

While Dr. Franklin was official head of the mission, his grand- 
son, William Temple, was in charge of routine work. It was because 
of this that David S. Franks and William T. Franklin became fairly 
close friends. On one occasion, young Franklin stopped off on his 


Wm. Carmichael to Wm. T. Franklin, eee 27, 1781. APS. John 
Vaughan to Wm. T. Franklin, October 1, 1781. APS. 

* John Jay to Benjamin Franklin, September it, 1781. APS. 
* Richard Harrison to D. S. Franks, October 2, 1781. APS. 
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way through Orleans to retrieve Franks’ pistols from his lodgings 
there.** The official correspondence between them was frequent 
from 1781 until the end of the Franklin mission. 

In November, 1781, Franks was ordered to the coast to await 
return passage to the United States. At the end of that month he 
wrote that there was not a ship to be had either at Brest or at 
L’Orient and complained that the delay was holding up important 
information which Congress was awaiting. He had sustained a 
cut thumb and an arm which pained him greatly, he wrote in the 
same letter, and begged pardon for his seeming shortness of 
temper.** 

His old aptitude for getting into trouble reappeared in Brest in 
December, 1781. In a letter to Benjamin Franklin, he told of his 
arrest by the town major as a suspicious character, even after his 
papers had been examined and cleared by the local government. 
Franks waxed indignant and informed Franklin that he was writ- 
ing “this with a Sergeant at my back for a guard.” He made 
derogatory remarks concerning the French and their treatment of 
their American ally. In a hastily worded postscript, Franks in- 
formed his superior that he had just been released. The suspicious 
French officer saw that Franks was writing Dr. Franklin and had 
told the truth.** Later the same day, Franks wrote Wm. T. Frank- 
lin that the French had “no idea of my true position.”’** In an an- 
swering letter, Dr. Franklin, rebuking Franks for getting into diffi- 
culties with the French, assured him that the French were really 
most generous and kind to the Americans.** 

Later in December, Franks wrote that he was returning to Spain 
where Robert Livingston had papers which had to be returned to 
the United States. He also informed William T. Franklin of the 
“infamous” M. and Mme. Desitre, who were behind his trouble in 
Brest, and also of a M. Hector, a local merchant who had taken a 
dislike to Franks. He was sarcastic as to the real reason for the 
presence of the Desitres. Mme. Desitre, it appears, had “shot her 


“Wm. T. Franklin to B. Franklin, October 15, 1781. APS. 

™D. S. Franks to W. T. Franklin, November 17 and 25, 1781. APS. 
While at Nantes, he sent an ex-prisoner of war, one Lt. Hoops, to Paris 
on the order of M. le Chevalier Kavalia, who seems to have been one of the 
chief American agents in Nantes. D. S. Franks to W. T. Franklin, Novem- 
ber 21, 1781. APS. 
*D. S. Franks to B. Franklin, December 10, 1781. APS. 
*D. S. Franks to W. T. Franklin, December 10, 1781. APS. 
* B. Franklin to D. S. Franks, December 17, 1781. LC. 
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man,” i.e., her first husband. Franks warned the Franklins to be 
wary of her.*® 

On December 23, 1781, Franks wrote the younger Franklin con- 
cerning his latest trip from Brest to L’Orient and mentioned a 
letter from a M. Lausures concerning a coach accident. He repeated 
his warnings about the town major at Brest and M. Hector.*’ A 
week later Franks was still in L’Orient, waiting to return either to 
Spain or the United States.** On January 26, 1782, Franks wrote 
that he was definitely going to Madrid via Nantes and had seen 
Lafayette, who ordered him to return first to Paris and then to pro- 
ceed to Madrid.*® 

That he must have gone to Madrid is evident, since he was not 
heard from again until May, 1782, when he had returned to Nantes 
and was awaiting passage to Philadelphia on the Montesant, on 
which vessel he was to leave unless he received further orders 
from John Jay in Spain.*° 

A week later he was still in France and was becoming impatient 
and worried about the safety of the dispatches entrusted to his 
care.*! Even so, Franks did not manage to leave until some time 
late in 1782, or early in 1783, since on June 10, 1782, he forwarded 
a bill for 2,742 livres 10 sol, to be paid to Jonas Williams. This 
bill was not acknowledged as paid until the second week in August.** 

David S. Franks finally returned to the United States early in 
1783. During that year he applied to the government for a position 
and a letter signed by several prominent persons recommended him 
for a place in the “consuls department” because of his knowledge 
of French.** Thomas Jefferson, too, had become a good friend to 
Franks and helped him to secure a position in the “consuls depart- 
ment.” Jefferson, however, had certain misgivings concerning 


*D. S. Franks to W. T. Franklin, December 20, 1781. APS. 

“PD. S. Franks to W. T. Franklin, December 23, 1781. APS. 

*®D,. S. Franks to B. Franklin, January 3, 1782. APS. Two weeks later, 
still in L’Orient, he mentioned in a letter that ““Mme. d’Farbash’s box is on 
board. I sent back letter for Count William.” This rather cryptic message is 
on the end of a letter Franks sent care of Major Porter, an American officer 
on leave in France, who was on his way to Paris at the time. D. S. Franks 
to W. T. Franklin, January 20, 1782. APS. 

*®D. S. Franks to B. Franklin, January 26, 1782. APS. 

“D. S. Franks to W. T. Franklin, May, 1782. APS. 

“D. S. Franks to W. T. Franklin, May 26, 1782. APS. 

“D. S. Franks to John Jay, June 10, 1782. Acknowledged and paid, 
August 17, 1782. HSP. Soc. Coll. 
* Papers, No. 70, iii, 271, Wm. Bingham et al., May 10, 1783. LC. 
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Franks. It would appear that Franks was somewhat undiplomatic. 
What appeared as candor to some seemed a lamentable lack of self- 
control to his friend Jefferson, who said that Franks had “little 
control over his lips.’’** Nonetheless, Jefferson helped; but Jeffer- 
son was not the only influential person who tried to aid Col. 
Franks. Robert Livingston, too, wrote General Washington in 
Franks’ behalf.*® 

In September, 1783, it was discovered that when the lists of 
officers of the Continental Army were drawn up, David Salisbury 
Franks’ name did not appear. The Secretary of War, Benjamin 
Lincoln, asked Congress to rectify the error. Congress ordered that 
Franks be granted the commission of Major of the Line until 
January 1, 1784.4° Somewhat later, Franks was paid five years’ 
full pay in lieu of half-pay for life. This terminated Franks’ military 
career after nine years of active service.*? 

When the final treaty of peace was written, David S. Franks was 
commissioned by Congress to carry the copy of the treaty to Benja- 
min Franklin, now in London. He was ordered to leave for Europe 
at the earliest possible moment.** On February 17, 1784, he sailed 
from New York. The passage took six weeks and four days and 
when Franks arrived in London, he found, much to his chagrin, 
that Dr. Franklin had left for Paris. Franks thereupon followed him 
to Paris.*® Once there, he delivered the copy and completed his 
mission. However, he did not return to America at that time, since 
he was the subject of a letter written by Jonas Williams to the 
younger Franklin, late in July, 1784, which referred, in passing, 
to an affair at the Palais Royal, which Williams and Franks both 
had attended. At this affair, Franks and several others had been 
goading a New England physician about the part New England had 
played in the Revolution. 

In September, 1784, David S. Franks was appointed vice-consul 


“T. Jefferson to J. Madison (code), February 14, 1783. Quoted in 
Jefferson Writings, P. L. Ford, ed. (New York, 1894), III, 310. 

© Archives, Department of State. R. Livingston to G. Washington, June 
5, 1783. 

“ Papers, No. 49, i, 683-86. D. S. Franks to President of Congress, February 
8, 1783. 
“ Journal, October 31, 1783. LC. 
* Tbid., January 15, 1784. LC. 
“ Papers, D. S. Franks, to President of Congress. 
® Jonas Williams to W. T. Franklin, July 23, 1784. APS. 
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at Marseilles. In that month, Thomas Barclay wrote the President 
of Congress that he could no longer refuse Franks his position." 
Franks continued in this post until December of that year, when 
he wrote Thomas Jefferson, from Bordeaux, that his financial cir- 
cumstances would force him to discontinue as vice-consul and to 
accept a post in the French Army. He emphasized the fact that he 
was not a professional soldier of fortune, but conditions made it 
virtually impossible for him to continue at Marseilles.** He did not 
accept the French offer, however, and managed to stay on in Mar- 
seilles for six months longer. Thereupon he wrote and asked Jef- 
ferson for a loan to enable him to return home, promising to repay 
Jefferson as soon as he arrived in America. Franks emphasized 
the fact that his debts were incurred while in the government serv- 
ice.** Jefferson replied that he himself was in debt to the extent 
of fifteen hundred guineas and that it was impossible for him to 
help his friend.** Franks then turned to the only other source of 
help which remained, Benjamin and William T. Franklin, whom 
he asked for a loan and explained that in addition to financial re- 
verses, and also because of them, his health was broken.®°> He was 
able to borrow twenty guineas from Dr. Franklin, but did not re- 
turn home. He remained in France instead, and in December, 1785, 
found servants for Thomas Jefferson and Dr. Franklin."* 

Franks was next appointed, some time in 1786, a member of 
the staff of the Morocco Trade Treaty Commission under Thomas 
Barclay, and travelled back and forth between Paris, Madrid, and 
Morocco. His itemized account book, still extant, gives a vivid 
picture of the operations of that mission. It bristles with chagrin 
at the necessity of paying exorbitant baksheesh to the Moroccan 
officials and their aides.*” 

The Morocco Trade Treaty was signed in December 1786, and 
Jefferson wished to have the draft reach Philadelphia as soon as 
possible, since John Jay was complaining about the delay in de- 


= E. P. Blair, ed., Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States from 
the Treaty of Peace to the Present Constitution (Washington, 1833), I 
(1784), 490-91. 

=D. S. Franks to T. Jefferson, Jan. 1, 1785. LC. 

SD. S. Franks to T. Jefferson, June 17, 1785. LC. 

* T. Jefferson to D. S. Franks, June 18, 1785. LC. 

51D. S. Franks to W. T. Franklin, June 22, 1785. APS. 

% 1D. S. Franks to “Mr. Short,” December 27, 1785. LC. 

* Papers, No. 91, ii, 392-436. Col. David S. Franks accounts of expenses 
from Paris to Morocco and back to Madrid. (1786) LC. 
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livery of certain government documents. Franks informed Jefferson 
that he was awaiting his baggage and would leave as soon as it 
arrived.®* Jefferson, by this time rather worried, wrote asking if 
Franks could possibly leave without his baggage. If not, he was to 
deliver the documents to a M. Limosin, who was leaving for Phila- 
delphia on the February packet.*° 

Early in February, 1787, Jefferson discovered that certain letters 
which were intended for John Adams in London had been mislaid, 
and he believed them to be under the leather covering of the treaty 
box lid. He also found that a letter to Thomas Barclay had been 
mislaid and asked that a search be made and that the letters be 
returned immediately.°° At Le Havre, Franks made a thorough 
search, but could not find the letter, though he did find one for 
Taker Fennish, who was in Morocco at the time. Just how this 
error occurred was not explained, but in a gently chiding tone, 
Franks suggested that Jefferson look on the mantelpiece in his 
study on which the treaty box had been kept, and perhaps he might 
discover the missing letters.** At the same time he was as anxious 
to leave as Jefferson and Jay were to have him leave. He com- 
plained about the meager port facilities,®? but fortunately he soon 
was able to sail for the United States from Europe for the last time. 

In April, 1787, Franks gave Jefferson a description of his trip. 
It took fifty days, and evidently Franks was a poor sailor, since he 
complained about the weather, the food, the wine, the attitude of 
the master of the vessel, and of his own indisposition. He also 
thanked Jefferson for a loan of 200 livres, which he promised to 
pay on sight, and begged him to keep some Moroccan coins which 
Franks had given him as a memory of their friendship and because 
he knew of Jefferson’s interest in new and unusual things.* 

With the delivery of his dispatches and the copy of the Morocco 
Treaty on April 11, 1787, the career of David S. Franks as a 
United States courier came to an end. 

During the same period, Franks was able to discharge his debt 
to Dr. Franklin. In a letter to his grandson William, Dr. Franklin 


8D. S. Franks to T. Jefferson, 1787. LC. 

® T. Jefferson to D. S. Franks, January 11, 1787. LC. 

© T. Jefferson to D. S. Franks, February 8, 1787. LC. 

=D. S. Franks to T. Jefferson, February 10, 1787. LC. 

@D. S. Franks to T. Jefferson, February 11, 1787; D. S. Franks to John 
Jay, February 11, 1787. LC. 

*®D. S. Franks to T. Jefferson, April 23, 1787. LC. 
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mentioned having found the note for twenty guineas loaned Franks, 
and asked tl + Alexander Bache collect the debt, since Franks 
and Bache were in New York at the time. 

On July 28, 1789, David S. Franks was awarded a bounty land 
warrant for four hundred acres of land for service in the Revo- 
lution. There are no existing records showing where this land was ; 
when the War Office was burned in 1800, many valuable and irre- 
placeable documents concerning these lands were destroyed.® 

At about that time, David S. Franks became connected with the 
Scioto Land Company. A letter from William Duer to David S. 
Franks with reference to emigrés from France who had settled 
on Scioto holdings in Ohio and Indiana,** had caused some mis- 
understanding. This company was founded in 1768, with Governor 
William Franklin and other prominent men as stockholders. In the 
list of subscribers is found the name of David Franks. Previous 
writers on David Salisbury Franks have insisted that, because 
of his later connection with the company, the David Franks of the 
1768 paper was the same David Franks of the 1790 letter. They 
further hold that David S. Franks “died in an Indian battle some- 
time in 1791.”°* Actually, no David Franks died in that manner 
and the confusion results from the simple fact that two men, uncle 
and nephew, bore the same name. 

The David Franks referred to in the formation of the Scioto 
Land Company in 1786, was obviously the uncle of David S. 
Franks, born in 1720 and well established in the mercantile busi- 
ness. In fact, the younger David was probably in Montreal in 1768 
when the Scioto Company was organized. 

That Franks did not die in 1791 is clearly proved by the exist- 
ence of two letters written after that date. The first, from Pierce 
Butler, a North Carolina member of the Constitutional Convention, 
is to Thomas Jefferson and refers to Franks’ bad financial status. 
This was after the failure of the Scioto Land Company, due to the 
manipulations of William Duer, who ended his days in prison. The 
letter asks for Jefferson’s aid in getting a position for Franks.®* 
The second letter is from David S. Franks himself to John Kean, 


* B. Franklin to W. T. Franklin, February 28, 1787. APS. 

= Bounty Land Warrant 742 in Bounty Land Warrants Issued Prior to 
1800. National Archives. 

® Wm. Duer to D. S. Franks, October 29, 1790. 

Cf. J. Nunberg, The Fighting Jew (Philadelphia, 1930), 104-07. 

* Pierce Butler to T. Jefferson, March 27, 1792. LC. 
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the Cashier of the Bank of the United States, and refers to the 
transfer of specie currency from New York to Philadelphia.® In- 
deed, Franks was very much alive in 1791, and had secured a job in 
the Bank of the United States. In the Philadelphia Directory for 
1793, he was listed as the assistant cashier of the bank, which at 
that time was located in Carpenter’s Hall."° Franks also was ap- 
pointed with power of attorney for Elisha Boudinot, a Justice of 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey, and thus was alive early 
in 1793." 

On August 5, 1783, Philadelphia was visited by that scourge of 
eighteenth century seaport—yellow fever. It was a real “Philadel- 
phia summer,” a perfect carrier for the disease which swept the city 
and killed some five thousand of its total population of fifty thou- 
sand before it was checked. It was this plague to which David 
Salisbury Franks succumbed on October 7, 1793. 

In Carey’s account of the plague, “David Solebury Franks,” 
assistant cashier of the Bank of the United States, is listed as hav- 
ing died.** Another contemporary journal, listing the dead accord- 
ing to religion only, lists four Jews as having died in that period. 
Since there is no reason to believe that David Salisbury Franks 
ever became an apostate, it is quite reasonable to believe that he 
is one of the four persons so listed."* Finally, two letters from Dr. 
Benjamin Rush refer to Major David Franks as having died on 
October 7, 1793. Originally, Dr. Rush stated that Franks had died 
alone, attended only by a French physician, and had been buried 
in the potter’s field. In a postscript to a letter dated a few days later, 
however, the doctor stated that Franks had been saved by “honest 
John Thompson, the one-legged Blacksmith,” from a pauper’s 
grave, and had been buried in Christ Church Burial Yard." 
Thompson, who lived a few doors away from Franks, happened to 
be passing when the burial cart stopped and Col. Franks’ body was 
placed in it. Recognizing him, Thompson took possession of the 
corpse and thus assured Franks of a decent burial. This then, 


@D. S. Franks to John Kean, November 2, 1792. HSP, Gratz Coll. 

™” John Hardie, Philadelphia City Directory (Phila., 1793). FLP. 

™ E. Boudinot to D. S. Franks, March 22, 1793. HSP, Boudinot Coll. 

™ Matthew Carey, A Short Account of the Malignant Fever (Phila., 
1794), 4th edition, 134. 

® J. H. C. Helmuth, Kurse Nachricht von der Sogenannten Gelben Fieber 
(Philadelphia, 1794), Appendix. 

™ Benjamin Rush, Old Family Letters relating to the Yellow Fever (Phila- 
delphia, 1892), Series B. 63, 68. 
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effectively establishes the date and nature of the death of David 
Salisbury Franks. 

On January 13, 1794, letters of administration were granted to 
Moses B. Frank, merchant, who resided at 19 N. 9th Street, for 
the estate of David S. Franks. He and two other administrators 
completed an inventory valuing the personal property of David S. 
Franks at £174/11/7 Pennsylvania Money, and the total estate at 
£2,000 Pennsylvania Money,”* which was by no means a mag- 
nificent estate. 

David S. Franks died as he had lived, almost forgotten, but as 
before, at the last moment he was saved from ignominy and neglect. 
In some respects he was unfortunate, and perhaps he was a blun- 
derer in some things; but to the end he was an honorable man. 


A CALENDAR OF THE FRANKS LETTERS 


American Philosophical Society. 


Benjamin Franklin Correspondence 


John Jay to B. Franklin September 14, 1781 
R. Harrison to D. S. Franks October 2, 1781 
W. T. Franklin to B. Franklin October 15, 1781 
D. S. Franks to B. Franklin December 10, 1781 
*Grand L’aine to B. Franklin December 12, 1781 
D. S. Franks to B. Franklin December 20, 1781 
D. S. Franks to B. Franklin December 23, 1781 
D. S. Franks to B. Franklin January 3, 1782 
D. S. Franks to B. Franklin January 26, 1782 
Charles Thomson to B. Franklin January 15, 1784 
William Temple Franklin Correspondence 
Wm. Carmichael to W. T. Franklin September 21, 1781 
John Vaughan to W. T. Franklin October 1, 1781 
Mrs. John Jay to W. T. Franklin October 3, 1781 
D. S. Franks to W. T. Franklin November 17, 1781 
D. S. Franks to W. T. Franklin November 21, 25, 1781 
D. S. Franks to W. T. Franklin December, 1781 
Jonas Williams to W. T. Franklin December 19, 1781 
D. S. Franks to W. T. Franklin December 23, 1781 
D. S. Franks to W. T. Franklin January 20, 1782 
D. S. Franks to W. T. Franklin May 22, 1782 
D. S. Franks to W. T. Franklin May, 1782 
D. S. Franks to W. T. Franklin May 26, 1782 
Jonas Williams to W. T. Franklin July 23, 1784 
D. S. Franks to W. T. Franklin November 2, 1784 
D. S. Franks to W. T. Franklin undated, 1784 
D. S. Franks to W. T. Franklin undated, 1784 
D. S. Franks to W. T. Franklin June 22, 1785 
B. Franklin to W. T. Franklin April 26, 1786 


™ Register of Wills, loc. cit. 
*Letter written in French 
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Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


Manuscript Collections 
Dreer Collection 
D. S. Franks to Dr. Samuel Stringer 
Society Collection 
Jonas Williams’ bill 
Gratz Collection 
D. S. Franks to John Kean 
Boudinot Collection 
Elisha Boudinot to D. S. Franks 


Henry E. Huntington Library 
D. S. Franks (?) to Wm. Campbell 
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March 20, 1779 
June 10, 1782 
November 2, 1792 
March 20, 1793 


September 20, 1781 


This letter was formerly attached to the Varick papers, but now has 


been separated from them. 


Library of Congress 


Papers of the Continental Congress 
D. S. Franks to “Mr. Reed” 
D. S. Franks to Board of War 
Wm. Bingham, ef al. to President of Congress 
B. Lincoln to President of Congress 
D. S. Franks to President of Congress 
D. S. Franks to President of Congress 
Col. David S. Franks Account Book 
Benjamin Franklin Correspondence 
B. Franklin to D. S. Franks 
Thomas Jefferson Papers 
D. S. Franks to T. Jefferson 
D. S. Franks to T. Jefferson 
T. Jefferson to D. S. Franks 
D. S. Franks to “Mr. Short” 
D. S. Franks to T. Jefferson 
T. Jefferson to D. S. Franks 
T. Jefferson to D. S. Franks 
D. S. Franks to T. Jefferson 
D. S. Franks to T. Jefferson 
D. S. Franks to T. Jefferson 
D. S. Franks to T. Jefferson 
Pierce Butler to T. Jefferson 


George Washington Papers, The Arnold Papers 


The following 16 letters are in the captured 
Arnold Papers and are included in the Wash- 
ington Papers. These deal with routine mili- 
tary matters. 


November 8, 1778 
May 20, 1780 
May 10, 1783 
September 13, 1783 
February 8, 1784 
April 8, 1784 
November 16, 1786 


December 17, 1781 


January 1, 1785 
June 17, 1785 
June 18, 1785 
June 27, 1785 
undated 

January 11, 1787 
February 8, 1787 
February 10, 1787 
February 11, 1787 
April 28, 1787 
undated 

March 27, 1792 


August 8, 1780 

August 10, 1780 
August 12, 1780 
August 12, 1780 
August 14, 1780 
August 16, 1780 
August 16, 1780 
August 16, 1780 
August 16, 1780 
August 19, 1780 
August 21, 1780 
August 21, 1780 
August 22, 1780 
August 24, 1780 
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D. S. Franks to B. Arnold 

B. Arnold to G. Washington 
Washington Correspondence 

D. S. Franks to G. Washington 

G. Washington to D. S. Franks 


National Archives 


State Department Archives 
R. Livingston to G. Washington 
Silas Deane to Sec’y of State 


New York Historical Society 


Duer Papers 

William Duer to D. S. Franks 
Lamb Papers 

D. S. Franks to Col. Lamb 

D. S. Franks to Col. Lamb 
von Steuben Papers 

D. S. Franks to Baron von Steuben 


August 28, 1780 
September 25, 1780 


October 16, 1780 
October 21, 1780 


June 5, 1783 
June 29, 1789 


October 29, 1790 


August 15, 1780 
August 16, 1780 


July 18, 1780 








PRESQUE ISLE AND PENNSYLVANIA 
POLITICS, 1794 


By Harry M. Tinxcom 


S AN area Pennsylvania has been well endowed with valuable 
natural resources ; and throughout most of her history their 
development has been marked by periods of intensive expansion 
and exploitation. Before the discovery and wide usage of coal and 
oil, businessmen seeking sources for capital investment made heavy 
speculative ventures into what was then the chief promotional field, 
a large and rich expanse of public lands. 

In general outline the developmental procedure was relatively 
simple: the speculator merely bought large amounts of land at the 
lowest possible cost and then attempted to hold them until an influx 
of settlers raised the price. This general simplicity, however, was 
often complicated by factors extraneous to a simple business trans- 
action. Since much of the land was bought outright from the state, 
the administration in power was often subjected to political pres- 
sure—on the one hand by speculators who constantly sought more 
and better opportunities, and on the other, by home seekers who 
claimed victimization through the land disposal system. Politics and 
land policies were thus bound together. In addition, problems 
attendant upon the development of large land tracts often involved 
ramifications of a national and even international nature. Finally, 
the projection of settled areas westward through ambitious land 
purchasing and development schemes occasionally irritated various 
Indian tribes and precipitated border trouble. 

As an example of a development scheme that introduced prob- 
lems of a general political and military nature the attempted found- 
ing of a town at Presque Isle (Erie, Pennsylvania) in 1794 affords 
an interesting and profitable case for study. In addition, it exempli- 
fied the friction that existed between the state and national admin- 
istration at a time when western excise disturbances had produced 
marked differences of opinion between the two administrations. 
Also, it precipitated questions as to the legitimate functions—their 
nature and extent—of the two governments. The newness of the 
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national government and the unprecedented issues involved in its 
impact on the states lend a peculiar significance to this last aspect 
of the subject. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century both the states 
of New York and Massachusetts claimed possession of a tract of 
land now generally known as the Erie Triangle. A section con- 
taining over two hundred thousand acres, it is bounded on the east 
by New York, on the northwest by Lake Erie and on the south by 
the forty-second parallel. After a long wrangle the two contesting 
states ceded the disputed territory to the United States Govern- 
ment—New York in 1781, and Massachusetts five years later. 

Pennsylvania had a natural interest in the territory, for posses- 
sion of it would give her a wide and valuable frontage on Lake 
Erie. She therefore took steps to purchase it, first from the Indians 
and then from the United States. In January, 1789, her emissaries, 
John Gibson and Richard Butler, met various chiefs representing 
the Seneca, Cayuga, Tuscarora, Onondaga and Oneida tribes of 
the Six Nations and drew up articles of agreement concerning the 
area in question. According to these articles the chiefs agreed to 
deed it to Pennsylvania at a future time for the sum of $2,000." 
The state thus attempted to protect its interest in the region until 
permanent title could be secured from the United States. Two years 
later a complaint arose in the Seneca nation regarding boundaries 
of the recently purchased land. Determined to keep the agreement 
bright, Pennsylvania paid Chiefs Cornplanter, Half-Town and Big 
Tree $800 for a quit claim.’ 

Meanwhile, the state officials had been trying to buy the Erie 
tract from the United States. Negotiations, begun as early as 1789, 
had proceeded slowly, tempered by the fears of some speculators 
that New England men would move into the territory “and make 
a second Wyoming of it.”* But finally the transaction was com- 
pleted, in March, 1792, with the sale of the Erie tract to Pennsyl- 


vania for $151,640.25.* A few weeks later it was added to Allegheny 
County.® 


2 Pa. Archives, 2d Ser., VI, 730-731. 

2 Tbid., 627. 

* Maclay, The Journal of William Maclay (Edgar S. Maclay, ed.), New 
York, 1927, p. 120. 

“Pa. Archives, 2d Ser., VI, 630. Apparently the land was worth seventy- 
five times as much to the United States as it was to the Indians. 

5 Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, 1682-1801, James T. Mitchell and 
Harry Flanders, comps. (Harrisburg, 1908), XIV, 239. 
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At least a month before Mifflin sent the assembly a copy of the 
“instrument of Conveyance,” that body had been at work on a new 
law for the sale of vacant lands.® With purchase of a lake front by 
the state, eminent Pennsylvanians became more interested in the 
northwest lands. That a frontage on the lake might open the way to 
a greater participation in the lucrative fur trade was a possibility 
which certainly was not lost upon those who were interested in 
that business. 

After considerable discussion in the legislature, a bill for the 
sale of unsettled land was passed on April 3. It reduced the price 
of some lands east of the Allegheny and offered for sale all territory 
lying north and west of the Allegheny and Ohio rivers and Cone- 
wango Creek. Exception was made in the latter territory to lands 
set aside for public or charitable use. The land was offered only 
“to persons who will cultivate, improve and settle the same, or 
cause the same to be cultivated, improved and settled... .”” 

The legislators were fully aware of the value of the Presque Isle 
area and they specifically reserved it for the use of Pennsylvania. 
To prevent incursions into the section they described the bound- 
aries as follows: it was “formed by Lake Erie, the island or 
peninsula which forms the harbor and a tract extending eight miles 
along the shore of the lake, and three miles in breadth . . . and the 
whole of the harbor formed by the Presque Isle at the mouth of 
Harbor Creek which empties into Lake Erie, and along the shore 
of the Lake on both sides of said creek, two thousand acres.’’® 

As a town site the area at Presque Isle was indeed valuable, and 
this fact was not lost sight of by either the land speculators or the 
assembly. It was thought that a development there would encourage 
settlement in the northwest and protect the frontier from Indian 
attack.® Most certainly it would increase the value of the surround- 
ing acres and open new commercial channels. In order to effect 
these objects the legislature, on April 8, 1793, empowered Mifflin 
to survey the area and lay out a town “at the most eligible place.’ 


* Pa. Archives, 4th Ser., IV, 225. 

* Statutes at Large, XIV, 233. The detailed settlement provisions of this 
bill led to a controversy that has been described in Elizabeth K. Henderson’s 
“The Northwest Lands of Pennsylvania, 1790-1812,” Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, LX (1936), 131-160. 

® Statutes at Large, XIV, 239. 

* Ibid., XIV, 395. 

1 Ibid. 
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The governor, in carrying out his instructions, began by com- 
missioning William Irvine and Andrew Ellicott to conduct the sur- 
vey.!! Very little was accomplished, however, before Mifflin asked 
the commissioners to delay their departure until frontier Indian dis- 
turbances had subsided sufficiently to permit the surveyors to 
work in safety. 

Thus balked in his first attempt, Mifflin determined that by the 
next spring he would proceed with his plans in spite of the Indians. 
In December he advised the assembly that the completion of the 
Presque Isle project might involve the use of troops and that it 
would be well to prepare for such a contingency.’* The legislature 
obliged, in an act of February 28, 1794, by authorizing the use 
of the militia to protect the surveyors."® 

On March 1, the governor had a very busy day. He appointed 
Captain Ebenezer Denny as officer in charge of a militia company 
which would be raised to carry out the legislature’s orders and 
wrote him detailed instructions. Denny was ordered to establish 
his headquarters at Le Boeuf and protect the operations around 
Presque Isle. In addition he was to guard the workmen engaged in 
building roads from Reading and French Creek to Lake Erie. 
The two projects, said Mifflin, were “intimately connected.’’* 
Second, he instructed the brigade inspectors of Washington, West- 
moreland and Allegheny counties to assist Denny in procuring sol- 
diers.15 Third, he notified commissioners Irvine and Ellicott that 
they would be assisted by a third commissioner, Albert Gallatin.’® 
They were urged to begin work immediately. Mifflin reposed great 
confidence in General Irvine, regarding him as first in command 
of the Presque Isle project. In the matter of militia organization 
the governor promised to ratify any plan the general advised.'* 


“ Mifflin to Irvine and Ellicott, April 15, 1793, Secretary of Commonwealth 
Letter Book, III, 341. Pennsylvania State Archives. 

* Mifflin to Washington, May 25, 1794. Pa. Arcnives, 2d Ser., VI, 669-671. 

Irvine Papers, XII, 59, Historical Society of Pennsylvania; Pa. Archives, 
2d Ser., VI, 631 

* Mifflin to Ebenezer Denny, March 1, 1794, ibid., VI, 636-638. 

* Circular Letter, Mifflin to Brigade ‘Inspectors, March 1, 1794, ibid., VI, 
631. 


Mifflin to Presque Isle Commissioners, March 1, 1794, ibid., VI, 635. 
Ellicott and Irvine were also the commissioners in charge of the construction 
of a road from Reading to Presque Isle. 

Dallas to Brigade Inspectors of Westmoreland and Washington counties, 
May 9, 1794, Irvine Papers, XII, 39; Mifflin to Brigade Inspectors of West- 
moreland, Washington, Allegheny and Fayette, May 23, 1794, Irvine Papers, 
XII, 44. 
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Denny experienced difficulty in securing enough men for his 
company. By May 2, he had succeeded in procuring forty-seven 
militiamen and thirty volunteers. With these he set out for Le 
Boeuf. 

In the meantime reports of Indian unrest began to arrive in 
Philadelphia, and as the weeks went by they increased in number. 
In a series of letters to Mifflin, General John Wilkins warned that 
the British were inflaming the Six Nations Indians to action against 
Pennsylvania. He repeated rumors that the British would attack 
any troops going to Presque Isle and that the Indians would assist 
them.'® General Israel Chapin, United States Superintendent of the 
Six Nations Indians, wrote in similar vein to Secretary of War 
Knox and added that unless the Pennsylvania garrison at Presque 
Isle was made strong it would probably be attacked. He, too, was 
alarmed at British activity.’® 

When Dallas, in the absence of Mifflin, sent the letters from 
Denny and Wilkins regarding “possible” opposition to Knox on 
May 9,”° the latter replied on the following day with the expressed 
doubt as to “whether any measures ought now to be urged, which 
are likely to produce disgust to our friends the six nations and to 
extend Indian Hostilities.” In short, he intimated that the Presque 
Isle venture should be postponed. Mifflin did not reply directly to 
Knox’s advice, but on May 23 he made clear his determination to 
go ahead with the Presque Isle development in spite of the Indians 
by issuing a call to the western brigade inspectors to enroll one 
thousand militiamen for active duty. They were to serve under 
General Wilkins and, if necessary, build block houses on the road 
to Presque Isle.** The governor also notified Washington of his 
action. ; 

Washington’s reaction was immediate and decisive. Writing 
through Secretary Knox on May 24, he told Mifflin “to suspend for 
the present the establishment at Presque-isle.”** 

Mifflin was greatly disturbed and mortified at an “interference”** 
which he considered to be highly “impolitic, unpopular, and danger- 


* Wilkins to Mifflin, May 11, 1794, Pa. Archives, 2d Ser., VI, 658. 

* Israel Chapin to Knox, May 6, 1794, ibid., VI, 656. 

” Dallas to Knox, May 9, 1794, ibid., VI, 659. 

= Mifflin to Brigade Inspectors, May 23, 1794, Irvine Papers, XII, 44. 
“Knox to Mifflin, May 24, 1794, Irvine Papers, XII, 49. 

* Mifflin to Presley Neville, June 13, 1794, Pa. Archives, 2d Ser., VI, 696. 
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ous.”** Although he did not express himself so forcibly to Wash- 
ington, he did say that he very much regretted the lateness of the 
suspension notification. “I am apprehensive indeed,” said the gover- 
nor, “that it is too late to prevent the execution of” the Presque 
Isle development. However, conceded Mifflin, he would obey the 
President, “even at this late period,” in order to “promote the views 
of the General Government” and avoid an extension of Indian hos- 
tilities. He would suspend the operation, now that the President 
had directly asked him to do so, but he could not have justified his 
action had he complied with Knox’s “bare intimation” to Dallas on 
May 10.*° In Knox’s letter of May 24, in which he relayed Wash- 
ington’s suspension order, he had pointedly referred to his own 
warning of May 10 against any measures which might “disgust” 
the Indians. In spite of that, Mifflin had then called for one 
thousand militia, a move that could quite conceivably cause “dis- 
gust.” The censure was vaguely stated but unmistakable, and it 
irritated the governor. 

Washington’s decision to suspend the Presque Isle operation 
was the result of a determination to keep the Six Nations Indians 
at peace. Information received in Philadelphia indicated that the 
Indians had become restive as soon as Pennsylvania began town- 
and-road-building operations in the northwest area. If the Indians 
were driven to desperation it was anticipated that they would make 
common cause with disaffected western tribes already at war with 
the United States. Such an alliance was greatly to be feared, for 
the United States had been conducting campaigns into the west 
for several years. 

Indeed, since its inception the national government had been try- 
ing, by means both forceful and conciliatory, to deal with the 
hostile Indians in the Wabash country. After two costly military 
expeditions had failed—one led by General Harmar and the other 
by Arthur St. Clair—Washington selected Anthony Wayne to 
make another attempt.** 

While the energetic Wayne was marching westward, Washing- 
ton, with the military man’s caution regarding communication lines, 


* Mifflin to John Wilkins, June 13, 1794, ibid., VI, 698. 

* Mifflin to Washington, May 25, 1794, Pa. Archives, 2d Ser., VI, 669-671. 

*® George D. Harmon, Sixty Years of Indian Affairs, Political, Economic 
and Diplomatic, 1789-1850 (Chapel Hill, 1941), 35. 
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was naturally much disturbed to hear that the Six Nations, lying 
near Wayne’s route of march, were dangerously restive. 

The situation was made even more critical by reports of adverse 
British activity. Canada’s lieutenant governor, John Simcoe, in 
clear violation of United States territory, had constructed a fort on 
the Miami River, sixty miles south of Detroit. Further, it was 
generally believed—and later research has proved it—that the 
British were supplying the Indians with military equipment.*’ 

The apprehension in Pennsylvania regarding British activity was 
not unwarranted, and most of it stemmed from the fact that the 
eight frontier posts the British had agreed to evacuate at the Treaty 
of Paris in 1783 were still in their hands. Many men thought their 
presence encouraged the Indian raids and massacres that were be- 
ing inflicted upon the frontiersmen. In addition, the forts, strate- 
gically located in the “Old Northwest,” were so situated as to 
control the principal routes of communication and transportation.”® 
All requests from the federal government that the strongholds be 
relinquished were met with the complaint that the United States 
had not fulfilled its treaty obligations. But the real motive behind 
England’s retention of the posts lay in the highly profitable fur 
trade.*° 

The Six Nations Indians inhabiting the area in question found 
themselves to be the victims of changing circumstance, for them 
not an unusual predicament. Before the Revolution the land north- 
west of the Ohio had been recognized in solemn treaty as Indian 
territory. But when it was ceded to “their enemies, the Americans” 
in 1783, the Indians were at a loss to understand the change in 
sovereignty.*° They naturally resented the change, for again the 
ownership of the region was subjected to negotiations between 
them and the white men. And from such conferences they often 
emerged as losers. To that even the youngest chiefs could testify. 

Governor Mifflin was well aware of Indian hostility and of the 
presence of the British troops at the Miami rapids. The two com- 


* Ibid., 36. Professor Harmon says: “As a result of the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers some members of the Detroit Volunteers were captured, and there 
is no doubt but that the British at Detroit furnished at this time arms and 
ammunition to the Western tribes.” 

* Samuel F. Bemis, Jay's Treaty, a Study in Commerce and Diplomacy 
(New York, 1924), 3. 
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bined threats, he thought, “must evidence a hostile disposition, 
which cannot fail to command the most serious attention of the 
General Government.”*? Nevertheless, he was much irritated when 
the national government gave him convincing proof of the “serious 
attention” it was giving to the situation by stopping the Pennsyl- 
vania development scheme. And he did not hesitate to inform the 
national authorities of his annoyance at “the interference.” 

In a letter to Washington on May 25, he told the President that 
he had rescinded his orders to the brigade inspectors to draft a 
thousand soldiers and had stopped the commissioners from further 
work. Then he reminded Washington that the northwest territory 
had been purchased from both the Indians and the United States. 
As a result Pennsylvania could hardly expect “that any hostile 
opposition would be made to her settling upon a property thus 
fairly acquired; or that the advancement of her peculiar interests 
in that respect would be deemed incompatible with the general in- 
terests of the Union.’’** 

Mifflin’s impatience at the continued delay was again made quite 
evident on June 13 in another letter to Washington in which he had 
enclosed, at the President’s request, evidence of Six Nations’ hos- 
tility.** To this Knox, who replied for Washington, made the 
obvious answer. Surely Mifflin, on the basis of the evidence he him- 
self had submitted, could understand that the Presque Isle develop- 
ment “is an extremely delicate one, as it regards our peace with 
the Six Nations.” Furthermore, it might possibly complicate the 
negotiations that were then under way between the United States 
and Britain.** 

On the same day that he received Knox’s letter Mifflin replied 
to Washington in high dudgeon.*® He had never felt that the 
Presque Isle project would be opposed by the Indians, but by the 
“machinating efforts of the agents of a foreign nation [Britain] in 


™ Mifflin to Irvine, May 23, 1794, Irvine Papers, XII, 43. 

= Mifflin to Washington, May 25, 1794, Irvine Papers, XII, 59; Pa. Ar- 
chives, 2d Ser., VI, 669-671. 

® Mifflin to Washington, June 13, 1794, ibid., VI, 699. 

* Knox to Mifflin, June 14, 1794, ibid., VI, 700; and Society Collection, 
HSP. The Secretary of War was here referring to the mission of John Jay 
to England. Jay had been sent over to make a treaty, and since the United 
States was already suffering under disadvantages which made negotiations 
difficult, the administration tried to avoid any action which would magnify 
those disadvantages. It was felt that an open break with the British at that 
time would be disastrous. 

*® Mifflin to Washington, June 14, 1794, Pa. Archives, 2d Ser., VI, 701-705. 
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the neighborhood of the United States. . . .” And when he had 
asked for a thousand militia it was his intention to use them in pre- 
venting a threatened foreign invasion. He resented Knox’s state- 
ment, in a former letter, that it would be indeed fortunate if the 
“circumstances” that had already occurred” (Mifflin believed Knox 
was referring to the militia draft) had not “matured the evil beyond 
the possibility of a remedy.” 

In this connection, however, Mifflin consoled himself with the 
recollection that Washington was “possessed of the law while the 
Legislature (whose power was alone competent to repeal it) was in 
Session ; that you were seasonably apprised of every Step that was 
taken to carry it into effect ; and that if, from information unknown 
to me, earlier discontinuance of the Executive proceedings was 
deemed salutary, my conduct will evince the readiness with which 
I should have acquiesced in an earlier declaration of that opinion.”** 
But on this score Mifflin felt that he had little cause for worry or 
self reproach. If the legislators chose to pass laws whose execution 
would endanger the peace, they were responsible for the conse- 
quences, not the executive. 

Then he asked a very important and significant question : 


could the President of the United States really justify an 
act which suspended “the operation on a positive law of 
Pennsylvania? The Constitutional supremacy of the Laws 
of the Union will not be disputed. But may it not be 
asked what law of the Union does, nay, what power there 
is to pass a law which cou’d controul the Commonwealth 
in the legitimate exercise of her Territorial jurisdiction? 
Where there is no Law there can be no obligation; nor 
consistently with the principles of a Republican Govern- 
ment, can reasons of State or the admonition of circum- 
stances (upon which the Secretary at War relies) furnish 
an Executive Magistrate with an authority to Substitute 
his opinions for Legislative institutions.** 


Mifflin loved to employ indirect and diplomatic language, but 
here the style certainly did not hide a very pointed implication: 
Washington, acting without authority from Congress—and its au- 
thority on the subject under consideration was at best question- 
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able—was dangerously close to assuming an attitude of superiority 
to the law. 

The governor assured Washington that he had confidence in his 
patriotism and judgment, but howéver consoling that was to him 
personally, he had to vindicate his conduct to the public. He was 
also confident that the national government would make every effort 
to remove “the temporary obstacles which exist.” Then, with an 
eye to his own vindication, he explained the future adverse possi- 
bilities that the suspension might induce. 


The bare suspension of our measures [he predicted] will, 
probably, indeed, increase the difficulty of accomplishing 
them; and any great delay might eventually introduce a 
Controversy upon the right of doing so. The evil wou’d 
become irremediable by any peaceable process, if, taking 
advantage of the Circumstances which have already oc- 
curred, either the Six Nations, or any other ill-disposed 
neighbour, shou’d seize on the station which has been 
designated for our establishment. 

For these contingencies, however, and for the expense 
which the State has already incurred, I have no doubt the 
Justice of the General Government will satisfactorily pro- 
vide.** 


The governor then ended his letter by promising that come 
what might he would continue to suspend the Presque Isle opera- 
tion until Washington changed his opinion. 

Why did Mifflin write such a controversial and censorious letter 
to Washington if he intended to conclude it by promising further 
acquiescence to the President’s wishes? In parts it had been so 
provocative as to suggest an opposition which, when it failed to 
appear, made the ending definitely anticlimactic. Certainly Mifflin 
knew Washington well enough to realize that he could not be 
intimidated. 

A partial explanation is found in the governor’s admission that 
he was motivated by certain political aspects of the Presque Isle 
delay that became evident shortly after the suspension.*® Various 
powerful landowners and speculators protested vigorously. Mifflin 
was criticized in the daily press for tamely acceding to the federal 
government, and confidential informants told him that he was the 


* Tbid., VI, 704-705. 
® Mifflin to Irvine, June 14, 1794, Irvine Papers, XII, 56. 
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object of blame in many parts of the state. As a politician who was 
constantly alert and sensitive to public opinion, he realized that he 
needed to justify his action by placing his views on record. What 
could be better than a strong protest to Washington himself? In so 
doing he had questioned the President’s right to suspend a state 
law, cast doubt on the power of Congress to “controul the Com- 
monwealth in the legitimate exercise of her territorial jurisdic- 
tion,” and implied that should Pennsylvania suffer loss because of 
the suspension the federal government would be expected to provide 
compensation. Finally, he had made it clear that he only worked 
for the state and that, in the last analysis, the legislature was re- 
sponsible for any difficulties that had occurred. Should any vindi- 
cation of his action be necessary in the future he could always point 
to his letter. As a matter of fact, he fully intended to publish “the 
material parts” (that is, the sections that would serve to extenuate 
his conduct) of his entire correspondence with Washington.*° 

But in spite of his insistence that he had to carry out legislative 
orders, he failed to do so. He might argue with Washington, but 
he obeyed him. 

The letter was dated June 14, but, strangely enough, it was not 
delivered to the President’s office until June 17. As a matter of fact, 
this was not the only letter from Mifflin to Washington which re- 
quired an inordinate amount of time to travel the few yards between 
the two executives’ offices. Washington was certain that Mifflin 
either detained his letters or antedated them, and although puzzled 
as to the motivation for this action he was convinced that there 
was “design in it.’’** 

Since the President had departed for Mount Vernon on the 
morning of the seventeenth, he had not seen the letter, but Secre- 
tary Knox, feeling that he knew Washington’s sentiments on the 
subject, replied on June 21, in what he declared to be a spirit of 
cordiality and harmony.*! Briefly but emphatically he answered the 
three primary points raised by Mifflin. First, the principal question 
at issue was not the “rights” of Pennsylvania or the “obligations 
which are urged to exist on the part of the United States in rela- 


© Thid. 

* John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writings of George Washington . . . 1745- 
1799, XXXIII, 410-411. 
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tion to them,” but the protection of society as a whole. It was the 
practice in political communities to defer the “enjoyment of a right, 
or interest of a nation, to considerations respecting the safety or 
wellfare of the whole nation. The propriety then of a temporary 
suspension in the present instance must depend on the weight of 
the reasons which dictate it.”*? Second, it was “absolutely useless” 
for Mifflin to discuss Washington’s justification for suspending the 
Presque Isle program as long as the governor declared his willing- 
ness to obey orders. Third, Knox had never seen any evidence of 
hostility on the part of the Six Nations before Pennsylvania began 
her land development operations. Knox concluded by assuring the 
governor that attempts were being made to remove the temporary 
obstacles which made the suspension necessary. 

Taking his turn in this epistolary debate on June 24, Mifflin 
bowed to the amenities by reciprocating Knox’s wish for harmony 
between the two governments.** Then he launched once more into 
the argument. He was not inclined to discuss Knox’s doctrine re- 
garding the primary interests of a nation as opposed to its parts, 
but he thought it obvious that the idea was least adaptable to cir- 
cumstances which required its application through the discretion- 
ary powers of a state executive. Obviously the governor missed the 
point here and confused the issue, for Knox had not even hinted 
that any one part of a nation (in this case a state) possessed dis- 
cretionary authority to determine what was or was not in the 
national interest. Such prerogatives were to be exercised only by the 
general government. But it is just possible that by the employment 
of circumlocutionary phraseology (to which he was occasionally 
addicted) the governor meant to deny even the right of the federal 
government to determine national interest when such determination 
was at the expense of a state. In any case, before embarking on 
such a significant move, the central government should consult the 
state legislature. 

As to his determination to obey the suspension order, Mifflin 
assured Knox that his obedience was conditioned by Washington’s 
assurances that the delay was of a temporary nature. 

Then reverting again to the troublesome Indian question, Mifflin 
declared that Six Nations’ hostility antedated the Presque Isle law. 


© Pa. Archives, 2d Ser., VI, 713. 
*® Mifflin to Knox, June 24, 1794, ibid., VI, 714-715. 
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It had been induced by “some old grievances alleged to have been 
suffered from the Union . . . the constant machinations of British 
agents, and the corruption of British bribes. . . .”’** 

At this time events were occurring in the frontier regions which 
confirmed Knox’s opinion regarding the attitude of the Six Nations. 
The Indians denied to Israel Chapin that they had sold the Erie 
tract to Pennsylvania,*® and in the middle of June, at a huge council 
on Buffalo Creek, they insisted that Chapin go to Presque Isle and 
order all those who had settled there to move out.*® When Chapin, 
accompanied by William Johnson, British Indian agent, and by a 
deputation from the Six Nations, reached Presque Isle on June 24, 
he found no one there. So on the next day the delegation went to 
view the Le Boeuf garrison, which had arrived a few hours before. 
There the Indians told Captain Denny, officer in charge, that they 
considered the articles of agreement drawn up in 1789 as a treaty 
of peace and not as a bill of sale; the goods received were accepted 
as presents, and no money had changed hands.** Then they declared 
that if the garrison did not clear out of Le Boeuf at once, friendly 
relations would be severed. To this Denny replied that he had been 
ordered to occupy Le Boeuf and there he would stay until recalled.** 

The bad western news only inspired Mifflin to greater activity. 
Fearful of an Indian invasion, he asked Knox for military sup- 
plies,*° and ordered General John Gibson to call more militia into 
service. Far from considering the prospect of a general Indian war 
as a deterrent to the land scheme, he took a completely opposite 
view. The extravagant demands made at Le Boeuf, he told Wash- 
ington, were inspired by the British, more particularly by Johnson, 
their Indian agent. They were insulting to the state and deserved 
to be ignored. Now, more than ever, the safety of Pennsylvania and 
the preservation of its property were “involved in the immediate 
prosecution of our object ; and I trust, that you will now find reason 
to concur in that opinion.’’®° 

But Washington did not concur. Instead, he still insisted on the 


“ Tbid., VI, 714. 

* Tbid., VI, 725-727. 
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suspension on the grounds that “the immediate prosecution” of the 
Presque Isle development would call the Six Nations Indians to 
arms against the United States.*' He was of the opinion that a con- 
ference should be held on September 15, between the Six Nations 
and representatives of the state and national governments. The ob- 
ject would be “to adjust all discontents against the establishment 
at Presque Isle. .. .” Would Mifflin send a commissioner along with 
a United States representative to negotiate at such a conference ?** 

The governor was now thoroughly disturbed and disgusted. His 
extended correspondence with Knox and Washington was not at 
all improving the situation or his disposition. As a matter of fact, 
“every addition to the correspondence” increased his “embarrass- 
ment.”°* No, he would not send a representative to confer with the 
Indians on September 15. It was his wish to co-operate with the 
government in an effort to conciliate the tribesmen, but he had no 
authority to send a commissioner.** He would furnish documents 
relative to the land controversy, but he wanted it “clearly under- 
stood that, on my part, no assent is given to any proposition that 
shall bring into doubt or controversy the rights of the State.” There 
was no justice in the Indians, he said, or they would acknowledge 
the validity of a purchase that was fairly made.*® 

Mifflin had expected Washington to assume full responsibility 
for any consequences that might result from the suspension order. 
But this hope was blasted when Knox informed him that the 
President intended to “carry his opinions upon the subject no 
farther than to state them as strongly as they were conceived by 
him. It is with your Excellency to compare them with your consti- 
tutional and legal powers.”** 

Mifflin must have writhed in greater frustration when he read 
that, for during the past two months he had done little else than 
“compare” the suspension to his constitutional powers. And he had 
gotten nowhere. Now, to his dismay, he was informed that the 
full consequences of the delay would fall upon his shoulders. But 
the governor had no inclination to accept the full burden. 

Probably anticipating Knox’s letter of the seventeenth and his 
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consequent need for moral as well as legal support, Mifflin had 
asked Dallas to present the problem to Jared Ingersoll, land specu- 
lator and attorney general for Pennsylvania. On July 14, Dallas 
asked Ingersoll if the governor could legally justify the continued 
suspension beyond a period of time that would permit him to carry 
the law into effect.*’ The legislature had not specified a completion 
date, but it had offered land bounties to men who would settle in 
the area by May 1, 1795. Obviously, bounty promises would be 
worthless if the preliminary surveys were not finished in time. Fur- 
ther, the enlistment period of the soldiers recruited to protect the 
surveyors would expire in December, 1794. Mifflin interpreted these 
two conditioning factors as indications of the legislature’s desire to 
have the surveys completed in 1794. Hence his anxiety to have the 
suspension lifted as soon as possible. 

Ingersoll answered Dallas’ inquiry on July 18. Waiving every 
“consideration of Policy or Expediency,” it was his opinion that 
the governor had to conform to the law. That is, he had to complete 
the project in time to allow bounties for settlement. No delay could 
be justified beyond that time. “If it shall appear that measures of 
General Concern will be defeated by Pursuing the Line of Conduct 
pointed out by the Legislature, as the Governor has no dispensing 
Power, convening the Legislature is the only Remedy for the 
Inconvenience.”** 

Thus supported by Ingersoll’s opinion, Mifflin was prepared 
to comment on his alleged responsibility for the consequences of 
the suspension. On July 18, he wrote Washington that if the Presi- 
dent was “solicitous to avoid reproach for inattention, or a request 
to make full representations of any danger which is apprehended to 
the interest of the Union, a similar solicitude in the success of a 
particular Government to avoid reproach, either for transgressing 
the Constitutional boundaries of his authority, or for sacrificing the 
interests of the state, will be equally approved and indulged.’’®® 
His “solicitude” had induced him to consult Ingersoll in an effort 
to “compare your opinions . . . with my constitutional and legal 
powers.” He enclosed Ingersoll’s opinion and once more requested 
information as to how long the suspension would persist. If the 
obstacles were not shortly removed, he would have to do one of two 

* Dallas to Ingersoll, July 14, 1794, ibid., VI, 741. 
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things: direct the commissioners to proceed with the survey or call 
the legislature into special session. He would not take the latter 
step, however, unless Washington specifically requested it.®° 

That was the high point in the correspondence. When Knox re- 
plied for Washington on July 21, the Secretary’s tone was mild 
and conciliatory. Washington had never intended to embarrass 
Mifflin or to infringe upon his constitutional powers, and for all 
consequences of the temporary stoppage Washington would accept 
full responsibility. But—the suspension was still in effect. It would 
continue until the campaign against the western Indians ended or 
until the Six Nations materially changed their attitude. Since 
neither Mifflin nor Ingersoll had “defined the period to which the 
suspension may . . . be legally continued,” Knox thought that there 
would be sufficient time for the acquisition of land bounties after the 
projected September meeting with the Indians at Canandaigua. As 
for the expiration of the soldiers’ enlistment period, it could always 
be extended.®* 

Mifflin disagreed with Knox. If the conference were held on 
September 15, he maintained, at least a month would be required 
to carry the report of its deliberations to Philadelphia. The commis- 
sioners could not possibly start to work for another three weeks, 
and by that time winter would have set in and the soldiers’ enlist- 
ment period would have expired. He would suggest an earlier date 
for the conference, but according to his “sense of duty . . . the 
slightest interference” on his part would be improper.®* But if the 
Indians remained hostile after the conference, he would expect 
military aid from the national government, “not only to prevent 
any inconvenience that may arise from the expiration of the Penn- 
sylvania enlistments, but effectually to subdue that resistance to the 
execution of the law of Pennsylvania which its suspension, by giving 
time and confidence to our ill-disposed neighbors, must naturally 
increase.’’** 

That ended the long interchange between Mifflin and Washing- 
ton on the Presque Isle question. The governor was in a difficult 
position throughout because he was being pulled in opposite direc- 
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tions by two powerful forces. He doubted Washington’s authority 
to suspend the operation of a state law, but he obeyed the President 
on condition that the suspension would be only temporary. But 
therein lay the big question: how long could the delay continue 
and still be considered as of a temporary nature? The legislature 
had not specified a particular date for the project’s completion. 
And the governor, in an attempt to limit the suspension could only 
point to May 1 as the expiration date for bounty collections. Pre- 
sumably, the surveys would have to be completed sometime before 
that date, else it would have been impossible for those entitled to 
bounties to receive them. Mifflin maintained that in order to satisfy 
that requirement the surveys would have to be completed before the 
winter of 1794. But this was debatable and Knox took advantage of 
it. The time element was therefore a principal factor in Mifflin’s 
problem. 

Another important aspect of the governor’s dilemma must not 
be neglected. Caught between the upper and nether millstones of 
presidential and legislative authority, Mifflin’s problem was further 
aggravated by the pressure of public opinion. This aspect of the 
matter, previously adverted to in a discussion of Mifflin’s letter to 
Washington on June 14, is of such consequence as to deserve 
further elaboration. It must not be forgotten that, during all the 
correspondence, Mifflin’s letters had been written with the object 
of publishing them in justification of his deference to Washington’s 
orders. It is quite likely that he could not forget for one moment 
his eligibility to stand for the governorship again in 1796. 

If opposition to the suspension order in western Pennsylvania 
was as general and articulate as Mifflin’s principal advisers said it 
was, then the governor had cause for alarm. But even if his in- 
formants—many of whom had financial interests in the develop- 
ment—distorted or exaggerated conditions, Mifflin had to give 
them consideration. Their political weight and influence made any 
other course inadvisable. As soon as Mifflin announced the forced 
delay they responded with outraged indignation. 

General William Irvine, head commissioner, speculator and 
politician, protested with a vigor that was effective but not at all 
disinterested. For his valuable services in the Revolution he had 
been given a large tract of land below Presque Isle, afterwards 
known as Irvine’s Reserve. He was one of those who strongly 
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advocated the purchase of the triangle area from the United 
States.°° When that had been effected, he, along with several 
others, joined comptroller general John Nicholson in a vast specula- 
tion enterprise which was organized as the Pennsylvania Popula- 
tion Company. The organization was accomplished after Nicholson 
applied for three hundred and ninety land warrants in the triangle 
section. Also associated with the company was John Hoge, as- 
semblyman and influential western Pennsylvania politician.®* 

During the first week of June, 1794, General Irvine gave force- 
ful expression to his opinions in two letters to Mifflin. The Presque 
Isle establishment, he said, was exceedingly popular in the west 
because most people thought it would end all presentiments of 
Indian outrage. But just when optimism was high, along came the 
suspension order which “occasioned a mixture of disgust, resent- 
ment and fear.’’** It would benefit no one but the designing British, 
who doubted their ability to hold Presque Isle and the Miami rapids 
at one and the same time. Now they could move in quietly to a 
strategic position and wait for war. Irvine was at a loss to under- 
stand how the British outmaneuvered Washington. Either the 
sources of his information were unreliable or it was falsified in 
transmission. Washington’s “own head is clear & his heart pure, 
but I wish he may not have placed too much confidence in others, 
whose heads, at least are defective be their integrity as it may.”* 
It was very unfortunate that Mifflin’s order was delivered with 
such speed, for if it had arrived just two days later “the business 
would have been done” without fuss or friction. Truly, lamented 
Irvine, “a vast error” had been committed,®® and “the interest and 
honor of the country [had been] sacrificed.’’*® The whole western 
country was ready to aid in establishing a town at Presque Isle; 
but now anger and astonishment predominated. 

Irvine gave Mifflin permission to relay his comments to Wash- 
ington, comments which he thought were “more for you & your 
interest than against you. I am sure I mean it so, and hope I have 
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not mistaken the point. It would not do perhaps, to have all the 
railings lavished on the General government without touching the 
state a little; it is most certainly a cursed business.”"* Completely 
disgusted, Irvine declared his intention to leave immediately for 
Philadelphia. 

“Touching the state a little” educed a fervent disavowal of guilt 
from Miffllin. He assured Irvine that “no part of the blame can in 
justice be imputed to me; unless a co-operation in the measures 
of the General Government at a crisis be rendered a subject of 
condemnation.”*? Pained to hear that Irvine was coming east he 
urged him to stay where he was, for the suspension was only 
temporary. 

From David Reddick, prothonotary in Washington County, came 
political news of an even more disturbing nature. Writing on 
June 5, he must have worried Mifflin considerably when he notified 
him that his “personal and political enemies [were] already be- 
ginning to turn this unhappy business to aid an opposition which 
had become hopeless by several defeats. Nor will your friends, un- 
less other reasons beside the ostensible ones appear, be able to 
rebut. Besides, there is danger of a declension even amongst them, 
especially if the dreaded mischief [loss of life because of suspen- 
sion] should unhappily take place.’’** 

As to the legality of Washington’s suspension order, Reddick 
wanted to know what “in the name of common sense. . . could 
have induced the President to make such an unconstitutional re- 
quest, or who could have counseled him to so ill timed, ill judged, 
and impolite interference. It never was his own head nor heart, 
else the American people haa been surely mistaken in both.” He 
had no authority to “prevent the execution of a State law, or to 
Interfere with the execution of it by a magistrate who is bound by 
the strongest obligations, both politic and moral.” 

Like Irvine, Reddick was certain that the British were respon- 
sible for all the trouble. Also like Irvine, his concern over the 
suspension was not disinterested : he planned to engage in the fish- 
ing business off the Erie shore. 

Both Andrew Ellicott, Presque Isle commissioner, and General 
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John Wilkins, supply contractor and land speculator in the Erie 
region, blamed the British for inciting the Indians to hostility. 
Ellicott presented Mifflin with two alternatives: either abandon all 
frontier posts down to Fort Franklin or build a fort at Presque Isle. 
Strongly advocating the latter measure, he was convinced that a 
strong post at Presque Isle would cut off the Six Nations from the 
western Indians and compel them to keep the peace.’® The suspen- 
sion would only make the Six Nations “more insolent than ever.”"® 
Furthermore, he pointed out, if the suspension continued, “the 
adventurers at Presq’ Isle” who had already expended money 
would be in a “critical condition.”"* 

It is possible that Ellicott’s enthusiasm for the development 
scheme caused him to overestimate the strength of the garrison 
at Le Boeuf, the nearest post to Presque Isle. Writing from that 
place on July 19, he assured Mifflin that everything was in good 
order and the works strong enough to repel any number of 
Indians."* But Captain Ebenezer Denny, the officer in charge, took 
an entirely different view of the situation. He told General John 
Gibson, also on July 19, that the garrison was low on provisions. 
“If the Indians begin, the Lord knows how we'll make out. It will 
be from hand to mouth with us now.”’7® 

Several criticisms of the suspension order also appeared in 
Bache’s General Advertiser. Washington’s action was really a veto 
of a state law, an interference which reduced the states to the level 
of “corporations.” Mifflin, in obeying Washington, had usurped 
legislative authority and played “with laws as boys play at ball.” 
If Mifflin intended to become Washington’s “High Constable”. . . 
“we had better abandon our state governments, or formally delegate 
the legislative authority to the Governor.”®° 

On June 21, a correspondent asked: “Have we become slaves to 
the will and to the menaces of a corrupt and vile British cabinet, 
that we dare not put ourselves in a condition to resist savage 
barbarities. . . .”’* 

Although Bache lost no opportunity to castigate Washington, he 
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did open his columns to “A Pennsylvanian” who took an opposite 
view of the matter. In a long and excellent letter he reviewed the 
history of the Presque Isle project and presented a strong defense 
of the President. It was his contention that the suspension was 
opposed chiefly by land speculators, who, in order to reap a profit, 
were willing to inflame the Indians into open hostility and sacrifice 
the interests of the Union. Only “the private interest of a few men 
is to be promoted by this settlement. . . .”** But “A Pennsylvanian” 
was convinced that Mifflin would not be frightened by speculators’ 
clamors into backing their schemes for the sake of a “local and 
partial popularity.” 

By the word “local” the writer referred to western Pennsylvania. 
But even in that section not everyone approved of the great em- 
phasis Mifflin was placing on the land development scheme. When 
the governor asked for the enrollment of one thousand militia in 
May, no less a figure than Presley Neville doubted the advisability 
of drafting so many men to pursue an object that was only of sec- 
ondary importance. He was sure that the legislature “intended to 
assist and not distress” the western counties. The mobilization of a 
thousand men from the region would defeat the legislature’s desires 
and harm agriculture. If the men were to be drafted they should 
be called from all parts of the state.** 

But approval of the suspension was a mere trickle compared to 
the flood of protest which poured into Mifflin’s office. Had it been 
a simple matter of land development the Governor’s problem would 
have been less difficult. But, unfortunately for him, it involved a 
series of controversial issues which had agitated the minds of 
politicians for several years. Resentment at Britain’s failure to 
relinquish certain frontier posts had increased when it was feared 
that she planned to extend her forts to Presque Isle and thus con- 
trol the whole northwest region. 

Those who had greeted the French Revolution with enthusiasm 
and sided with France looked with distrust on an administration 
which evidently wanted to appease the British. As one who had 
banqueted with Genét and later proposed a toast to French success 
in the European war, Mifflin was expected to oppose any measure 
that favored British interests. And when his advisers repeatedly 
assured him that the suspension was just such a measure, he had to 
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act accordingly. The western voters and their Republican leaders 
were important, and since the transmontane region was pre- 
ponderantly anti-British in sentiment Mifflin had to take their 
protests seriously. 

Although he wanted to disregard the President’s order he could 
not have been unmindful of the possible consequences. Had he 
gone ahead with the Presque Isle establishment and precipitated 
a general Indian war, public opinion would have censured him 
severely. He could not afford to take that chance. 

Up to the end of his long period of correspondence with Knox 
and Washington, Mifflin, aside from examining his conscience and 
his constitutional rights, had accomplished nothing. Only once, after 
receiving an opinion from Ingersoll on the illegality of continuing 
the suspension indefinitely, did he present Washington with a 
proposition of any finality. That occurred when he tried to force 
the President into a withdrawal of the suspension order under a 
threat of proceeding with the establishment unless the latter asked 
him to convene the legislature. That was a clever maneuver, for 
had Washington requested a special session of the assembly he 
would have thereby confirmed Mifflin’s often expressed doubt as 
to his constitutional right to obey a presidential order at variance 
with legislative command. It was a nice point indeed. But circum- 
stances made it unnecessary for Washington to take action on those 
alternatives. 

Just as the Washington-Mifflin correspondence was reaching a 
climax, something happened in the troubled western counties of 
Pennsylvania which diverted the attention of both executives to a 
far more serious problem. On July 17, an enraged mob attacked 
the home of John Neville, one of many officers engaged in collect- 
ing an unpopular tax on whiskey. Ever since the passage of the 
national excise law in 1791, western farmers and distillers had 
protested against the collection of what they considered an unfair 
and discriminatory tax. Indignation meetings had been held, con- 
demnatory resolutions had been passed, and occasionally enforce- 
ment officers had been hampered in their attempts to register stills 
and to collect the excise. The armed attack on Neville’s house was 
by far the most violent incident that had occurred, and Washington 
was not disposed to regard it lightly. As a matter of fact, he was 
convinced that the western opposition was so serious as to call 
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for the employment of militia. Accordingly, on August 2, he asked 
Mifflin to send troops westward to enforce the law. 

The request confronted the governor with another dilemma. 
Was he legally authorized to use troops for such purposes? He 
could use them to fight Indians but could he send Pennsylvania 
militia against western Pennsylvanians? After a careful search of 
the statutes, he decided that he had no such specific authority and 
therefore refused to comply with the request. However, when the 
President proclaimed an emergency on August 7, and asked for 
troops from various states, including Pennsylvania, Mifflin im- 
mediately co-operated by setting the state’s military machinery in 
motion. On the same day he asked the assembly to meet in special 
session for the purpose of enacting legislation suitable to the 
emergency. 

As events turned out then, neither Washington nor Mifflin 
found it necessary to convene the legislature to consider the Presque 
Isle question. That issue had been thrust into the background by 
the overshadowing importance of the excise disturbances. 

But when Mifflin addressed the assembly on September 2, he 
did not fail to include the troublesome subject in his remarks. After 
dwelling at some length on the whiskey riots, he asked the law- 
makers to make a decision on the suspension. They were competent 
to decide, he said rather bluntly, whether the “interest of the Union, 
requires in any degree, a sacrifice of the local interests of the 
ae. 

Failing to reveal any signs of the vexation and perturbation that 
had marked Mifflin’s views on the subject, the predominantly 
Federalist legislature unhurriedly and calmly took it into con- 
sideration. After some discussion, it passed an act on September 
23 which authorized the governor to suspend the Presque Isle 
development.*® 

In the meantime General Wayne had met the western tribes on 
August 20, and decisively defeated them at the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers. As a result, the possibility of conflict with the Six Nations 
was somewhat lessened. It was also thought that the victory had 
weakened the British influence over them.** 

But the administration did not consider Wayne’s triumph as a 
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sufficient reason for removing the obstacles to the Presque Isle 
development. Although anxious to keep the Six Nations neutral 
for timely military reasons, Washington also wished to establish 
a more durable foundation for peace between them and the United 
States. It is not unlikely that a motivating factor behind this wish 
was anxiety regarding the delicate if not precarious relationship 
between Britain and the United States. No one could forget that 
the British still held forts on American soil which they had 
promised to vacate in 1783. These forts were definite threats to 
American security. Since the Six Nations were strategically located 
between the fringe of western settlements and these troublesome 
posts, the national government could not afford to ignore Indian 
complaints regarding land purchases. The seriousness of the com- 
plaints were accentuated by British maneuvers in the region. 
Actually, it was a studied part of British frontier policy to create 
there an Indian buffer state or zone which under their tutelage 
would “shut off the United States from all contact with the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence and would secure the strategic ap- 
proaches to Canada.”’®* 

In an attempt to settle their grievances, some of which involved 
the Presque Isle establishment, the national government made ar- 
rangements to meet the Six Nations at Canandaigua in the autumn 
of 1794. (It will be recalled that Mifflin had declined an invitation 
to send commissioners to the proposed meeting.) The conference 
was held, and on November 11, a treaty was signed. For a satis- 
factory boundary settlement the United States paid $10,000 in 
merchandise and promised in addition to pay the Indians goods to 
the amount of $4,500, annually forever after. 

When the Senate had ratified the treaty, Timothy Pickering, then 
Secretary of War, notified Mifflin on January 27, 1795, “that the 
temporary obstacles to the establishment formerly contemplated 
by the State of Pennsylvania at Presqu’ Isle are removed.”** With 
the suspension lifted the assembly, on April 18, passed another act 
authorizing the survey of town sites at Franklin, Warren, Water- 
ford and Presque Isle. The town at Presque Isle was to be called 
Erie. In the following December, Mifflin notified the legislature that 
all the surveys had been completed.*® When lots in the various 
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towns were later placed on sale the response was enthusiastic. At 
Carlisle, where sales exceeded expectations, some lots brought a 
price of over $300. 

In conclusion it should be said that the Presque Isle establish- 
ment, considered merely as one of the many land development 
schemes which dotted Pennsylvania history, is hardly deserving of 
the extended treatment received here. Its real importance, however, 
lies in the significant political and governmental question it pre- 
sented. Although the whiskey disturbances made unnecessary a 
resolution of the problem regarding a conflict of authority between 
the state and national governments, the resentment engendered by 
Washington’s suspension order played a notable role in the state’s 
political development. However intangible were its results in terms 
of concrete election returns—it is impossible, for instance, to say 
what if any impression it had on the election of 1794—it was never- 
theless integrally productive of a cumulative effect. As an example 
of executive interference in state functions, it furthered opposition 
to the Federalist concept of strong central authority and gave the 
Republicans another weapon with which to attack their opponents. 
As an alleged encroachment on a state’s authority, it was con- 
sidered by some to be premonitory and symptomatic; and as such, 
it fitted neatly into the slowing rising wall of Republican opposition. 

In this instance government interference angered speculators 
and businessmen, a particularly influential group, for it included 
men like Wilkins, Reddick, Ellicott and Irvine, all of whom were 
politically important. That Mifflin did not underrate their influence 
is evidenced by the solicitude and concern he showed in responding 
to their complaints. As far as Mifflin himself was concerned, no 
responsible group blamed him for his part in the suspension. He 
had come through with flying colors. 

As a land development scheme the Presque Isle venture ended 
happily for all concerned—for all that is, except the Indians. At 
Fort Harmar, in 1789, they had sold their last remnant of land in 
Pennsylvania. In 1794, they had confirmed that sale at Canandaigua 
in return for goods and a guarantee of boundaries which would 
allow them to occupy certain lands elsewhere. 

But less than two years later, in a speech at Fort Franklin, 
Cornplanter, Seneca chieftain, complained that in the summer of 
1795 a “Gentleman from Albany” bought some of the lands al- 
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lotted to the Six Nations. He predicted that the unjust purchases 
would continue “until they get all from us, and then we shall be 
left in distress.” He preceded his revelation of the purchase by an 


eloquent appeal to the President: 


ee Cu F 


Gen. Washington, the Father of us all, hear what I 
have now to say, and take pity on us poor people. The 
Almighty has blest you, and not us. He has given you 
education, which enables you to do many things that we 
cannot do. You can travel by sea, as well as by land, and 
know what is doing in any other countries, which we poor 
people know nothing about. Therefore you ought to pity 
us.°° 


Thus the savage to those whom “the Almighty has blest. . . .” 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA POPULATION 
COMPANY* 


By R. NELson HAte 


pais Pennsylvania Population Company from the time of its 
incorporation in 1792 until its liquidation in 1812 owned ap- 
proximately 483,000 acres of land in that portion of Pennsylvania 
bounded by the Ohio and Allegheny Rivers and Conewango Creek. 
The company was controlled almost entirely by eastern capitalists 
who, by taking advantage of the Act of April 3, 1792, hoped to 
realize a profit through speculation in the unsettled lands of western 
Pennsylvania. The Holland Land Company also owned large areas 
of land in the same section of the state. The two companies were 
quite similar in their purposes and administration. 

To understand the story of the Pennsylvania Population Com- 
pany it is necessary to examine briefly the history of the area north 
of the Ohio and west of the Allegheny Rivers and Conewango 
Creek. Up to 1792, the state had surveyed 720,000 acres of this 
territory to redeem the Depreciation Certificates which it had issued 
in payment of its bills during the Revolutionary War.' Approxi- 
mately 700,000 acres were surveyed and set apart to be donated 
to the officers and soldiers of the Pennsylvania Line in the Revolu- 
tionary War.’ Three-thousand-acre reservations for quick sale had 
been set aside at Presque Isle, Le Boeuf (now Waterford), Ven- 
ango (now Franklin), and at the mouth of Conewango Creek (now 
Warren) .® 

These arrangements served patriotic purposes but left large sec- 
tions of this territory for future disposal. All the Western territory, 
excepting a small portion on the eastern side of the Allegheny River 
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near Fort Pitt, was wild and uninhabited, and was subject to hostile 
Indian raids. From 1780 to 1795 there was no safety from pillage 
and massacre. Colonel Crawford’s cruel fate, the ravage of Hannas- 
town, and the defeats sustained by General Harmar and General 
St. Clair were well known incidents of this period. In 1792 General 
Wayne was beginning preparations for a campaign which lasted 
till 1795.4 

The General Assembly of Pennsylvania, deciding in 1792 that 
the time had come to open the unoccupied lands in this territory to 
general sale and settlement, passed the act of April 3, 1792, entitled 
“An Act for the sale of vacant lands within this Commonwealth.” 
The Act offered all the lands lying north of the Ohio and west of 
the Allegheny Rivers and Conewango Creek to persons who would 
cultivate, improve, and settle upon the same in tracts of 400 acres, 
plus an allowance of six per cent for roads and highways, thus 
allowing a maximum of 424 acres per settler. The price was seven 
pounds ten shillings per hundred acres.® 

In framing this act, the Assembly enacted a dual and conflicting 
system of acquiring title, which placed land office rights and settle- 
ment claims in direct opposition to each other. One method was the 
purchase of a warrant at the land office for a tract of land to be 
surveyed, not exceeding 400 acres and the allowance of six per 
cent, for which the warrantee paid the purchase money and fees 
into the State Treasury. This land had to be settled and improved 
within a two-year period. The other method was by actual settle- 
ment and improvement, in the first instance, made upon a tract not 
exceeding 400 acres and allowance, by any person desiring to settle 
in the new lands. In both instances a survey had to be made and 
recorded in the books of the deputy surveyor of the respective dis- 
trict. To be sure, the law prohibited the location of warrants on 
tracts containing any improvements, and forbade settlements on 
tracts, for which warrants had been entered for survey. But in a 
country as wild as was this western area, with such large districts 
for each deputy surveyor, these restrictions could not well be 
enforced. 

The act further stated that, “No warrant or survey should vest 
any title to the lands therein mentioned, unless the warrantee had 
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prior to the date of said warrant, made, or caused to be made, or 
should within two years next after the date of said warrant, make, 
or cause to be made, an actual settlement thereon, by clearing, fenc- 
ing and cultivating at least two acres for every hundred acres con- 
tained in one survey, erecting thereon a messuage, that is a house, 
for the habitation of man, and residing, or causing a family to reside 
thereon for the space of five years next following his first settling 
of the same.” A forfeiture of the warrant was provided for non- 
compliance with the above.® 

The land companies later used as their main support the next 
proviso of the act: “Provided always nevertheless, that if any such 
actual settler, or any warrantee in any such original or succeeding 
warrant, shall by force of arms of the enemies of the United States, 
be prevented from making such actual settlement, or be driven 
therefrom, and shall persist in his endeavors to make such actual 
settlement as aforesaid, then, in either case, he and his heirs shall 
be entitled to have and to hold the said lands, in the same manner 
as if the actual settlement had been made and continued.” 

While the Indian War delayed those who desired to secure land 
by actual settlement and improvement, the capitalists, having money 
and being near the land office in Philadelphia, secured their war- 
rants and forwarded them to the deputy surveyors for execution. 
On April 14, 1792, just eleven days after the act became effective, 
John Nicholson, then Comptroller General of Pennsylvania, took 
out 390 warrants to be located in the Erie Triangle and 250 war- 
rants to be located on the waters of Beaver Creek—640 in all— 
using a different name on each warrant.® Later on, the Population 
Company took out 500 additional warrants to lie on the waters of 
French Creek and in the Donation Lands, and again used fictitious 
names.® The use of fictitious names was condoned by the courts. 
These 1,140 warrants, with allowances, totaled 483,000 acres. 
Large numbers of warrants were also taken out by the Holland 
Company, as well as by various individuals. Before paying for his 


*Daniel Agnew, A History of the Region of Pennsylvania North of the 
Ohio and West of the Allegheny Rivers (Philadelphia, 1887), 119-20. 

*™James Dunlop (comp.), General Laws of Pennsylvania 1700 to October, 
1852 (Philadelphia, 1853), 190. 

®*H. J. Huidekoper, Remarks on the Late Proceedings of the John Nichol- 
son Commissioners, December 1, 1842. Crawford County Historical Society, 
Meadville. 

*Entry of February 21, 1795, Minute Books of Pennsylvania Population 
Company, I, 79. Crawford County Historical Society, Meadville. 
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warrants, Nicholson transferred his rights to the newly formed 
Pennsylvania Population Company of which he became president 
and a prominent shareholder.’® 

The principal reasons for founding the Population Company, so 
far as they were expressed publicly, were stated in the preamble to 
the organization’s Plan of Association : 


Whereas the forming settlements on the Western 
Boundary of Pennsylvania will establish a barrier to the 
frontiers and enable the settlement of the other lands to be 
made in safety, and will promote and expedite the popu- 
lation of the same, and therefore promises great public 
utility ; and whereas it is expected such settlements may 
be formed by an association so as to reward the under- 
takers of so useful a work. ... 


The real reason, however, as proved by the previous records of 
the principal shareholders and by the administration of the com- 
pany through the years, was to make a profit by buying the lands 
and holding them until they increased in value. The efforts made 
to settle the company lands abundantly proved that speculation was 
the major purpose of the company." 

The men who formed the Pennsylvania Population Company 
held responsible positions in the state, both civil and military. 
They had secured large amounts of bills of credit and depreciated 
certificates with which they paid for their warrants at the land 
office. Alleged illegal dealings in “New Loan” certificates led to 
Comptroller General John Nicholson’s impeachment in 1794.'* 
Robert Morris, Revolutionary War financier, and James Wilson, 
supreme court justice, served as managers in the early years of the 
company. 

Theophilus Cazenove, chief agent of the Holland Land Company, 
controlled 1,000 shares of the 2,500 which made up the holdings of 
the Population Company, in the name of his Dutch principals, and 
served as a manager until his return to Europe in 1799. He was 
succeeded in both positions by Paul Busti."* 


” Tbid., I, 7. 

™ Minute Books of Pennsylvania Population Company, I, 1. 

* Edmund Hogan, Impeachment, Trial and Acquittal of Francis Hopkinson 
and John Nicholson, Esquires (Philadelphia, 1796), I, 68-70. 
‘ % Rayner W. Kelsey, Editor, Cazenove Journal 1794 (Haverford, 1922), 
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General William Irvine, one-time commander at Fort Pitt, who 
directed the donation surveys and well knew the location of the 
best lands in northwestern Pennsylvania, was a founder. Tench 
Francis, agent at Fort Pitt for the William Penn heirs, was 
cashier.'* General Walter Stewart, Revoluticnary War leader, con- 
trolled 247 shares. Aaron Burr was on the board from 1794 to 
1796, while in Philadelphia serving as senator from New York.*® 
Captain Ebenezer Denny, of the well known Pittsburgh family, 
was a shareholder and company agent on Beaver Creek until he 
was appointed to head the state militia.‘* Daniel Leet, who had 
surveyed District No. 2 of the Depreciation Lands, bought shares 
in the organization.’ Owner of a hundred shares was George 
Mead, brother of David Mead of Meadville.'® 

John Hoge, Washington County land baron, was serving in the 
state senate at Philadelphia when he purchased his stock in the 
company. John Hoge was still in the company when as state senator 
in 1794 he participated in the impeachment trials against the com- 
pany president, John Nicholson. The records show that Hoge voted 
“not guilty.”’® In the early years of the company western Pennsyl- 
vanians were prominent in its activities. From 1797 onward, how- 
ever, they were supplanted by wealthy easterners like John Field, 
William Crammond, Attorney James Gibson, and Henry Drinker, 
Jr., prominent Quaker merchant. Drinker was the husband of 
Elizabeth Drinker whose famous diaries illuminate our Revolu- 
tionary period.*° 

Surveys on the company’s warrants were generally carried out 
in 1794 and 1795. As a consequence, they would have given un- 
doubted titles to the lands had it not been for the provision of the 
Act of 1792 which demanded actual settlement within two years 
after the date of the warrant. 

Inasmuch as the treaty ending the Indian War was not ratified 
until December, 1795, the spring of 1796 was the first period for 
safe entry and settlement. The Population Company had engaged 


ms — (Penna.) Tribune Republican (Centennial edition), 89 (May 
* Minute Books of Company, I, 56 and 215. 
% Tbid., I, 9 and 59. 
Agnew, Pennsylvania, 26. 
* Minute Books, I, 8. 
* Alexander Charles Beaumariage, The Hoge Family in Politics (Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh thesis, Pittsburgh, 1937), 60. 
*® Minute Books of Company, I, 274 
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the services of the Deputy Surveyors, Thomas Rees in the Triangle, 
and William Power on French Creek, to act also as their land 
agents. Ebenezer Denny was in charge on Beaver Creek.** In 1796 
a total of 113 sales of some 26,000 acres, averaging one dollar 
per acre, were consummated. 

The largest rush of settlers occurred in 1797 and 1798 under 
the plan which gave the settler 100 acres gratis and sold him 100 
more at one dollar per acre. In these years Judah Colt, the chief 
agent, was located at Greenfield, now known as Colt Station, Erie 
County.®? His extensive diary covers the years 1796-1811. 

The Quaker Ennion Williams conducted sales on Beaver Creek. 
In 1797, 397 sales disposed of approximately one and three quarter 
million acres at an average of one dollar per acre; 1798 saw 171 
sales convey 17,000 acres of land for the same average price. The 
gratuities practically equalled the number of acres sold. However, 
on these sales only $21,000 was paid into the company coffers while 
about $71,000, in interest and principal, remained on the books in 
1812 when the company was dissolved.** The volume of sales 
dropped rapidly in the ensuing years while title rights were being 
argued in the courts. 

Company settlers, where possible, were placed one on each 400- 
acre tract where the boundary lines of four tracts came together. 
Each settler signed a contract with the company by which he was 
to clear ten acres and erect a dwelling house within two years. 
Interest and payment were usually suspended the first year but the 
total amount was to be paid at the end of five years when the settler 
received his deed to 200 acres which included the 100 acre gratuity 
and the 100 acres purchased. Only under exceptional conditions 
were more than 200 acres of each 400 acre tract sold. Thus the 
settler’s improvement satisfied the settlement provision of the Act 
of April 3, 1792, on the whole tract and also, the share-holders 


* Tbid., I, 48. 

* Judah Colt Diary. J. C. Spencer Collection, Erie. 

* Barbara Peters, an Erie teacher, recently wrote on Judah Colt’s activities 
in her thesis at the University of Pittsburgh entitled, “A Connecticut Yankee 
in the Erie Triangle.” 

* Jabez Colt, brother of Judah, was located at Meadville where the Minute 
Books of the Population Company are now held by the Crawford County 
Historical Society. The Reynolds Collection, illustrative of land dealings 
subsequent to 1820, and relating to early railroad development, is now in the 
Allegheny College Library. 

* Sales Book of the Pennsylvania Population Company, in possession of 
Walter J. McClintock, Meadville. 
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hoped, would double or triple the value of the remaining 200 acres. 
The company agents extended on credit, or sold at cost, necessary 
provisions and farm implements.”* 

The State Board of Property ruled that the two years time 
within which actual settlements were to be made should begin with 
the cessation of Indian hostilities. This would make it necessary 
to have the settlements completed by the end of 1797. The com- 
panies petitioned the legislature for an extension of time, but the 
request was refused. 

Rebuffed by the legislature, the companies concentrated on the 
Board of Property, and in December, 1797, the board announced 
that patents would be granted where proof existed that a settler 
had been driven from his improvement or had been prevented from 
making one “by force of arms of the enemies of the United States” 
and had persisted in his efforts. In the next three years numerous 
so called “Prevention” patents were granted to the Population 
Company and the Holland Company.** 

However, the situation changed completely in 1800. The Re- 
publicans overthrew the Federalists and took control in Pennsyl- 
vania. Tench Coxe, the new secretary of the land office, refused to 
issue more patents unless actual settlement and residence were 
certified. Moreover, he threatened to open the question of the 
validity of the “Prevention” patents and to have them declared 
forfeited. 

The news soon reached the frontiers that the land office favored 
intruders against the warrantees, and that the titles of the Popula- 
tion and Holland Companies were not good. The Population Com- 
pany had previously compromised with the leading intruders. To a 
group headed by Watts, Scott, and Miles, they had deeded 24 tracts 
of land and paid Watts $3,500;?* to the McNairs of Pittsburgh 
they had turned over a half interest in 232 tracts of land in Erie 
county and had loaned Dunning McNair approximately $23,000 to 
satisfy a court judgment held against him.*° 

The companies had their backs to the wall, and unless they could 
overcome this decision of Coxe, they stood to lose all they had in- 
vested in this section. They therefore appealed to the courts, and 


> Minute Books, I, 167. 

™ Tiffany & Tiffany, Huidekoper, 343-44. 
* Minute Books, II, 43-65. 

* Tbid., I, 301-308. 
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asked the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania for a writ of mandamus 
to compel Coxe to deliver patents for tracts not yet settled, but 
which could be patented under the ruling of the Board of Property 
in 1797. The decision went against the companies.*° 

The court battle continued through the Sunbury trial of 1802," 
and reached a climax in the case of Huidekoper’s Lessee vs. Doug- 
lass argued before the Federal Supreme Court in 1805, in which 
Chief Justice Marshall delivered the decision in favor of the com- 
panies over the actual settlers.*? Although the Holland Company 
took the initiative in these cases, the Pennsylvania Population 
Company was an active partner and shaped its course by the prec- 
edents established. 

With title rights more clearly settled, land sales advanced some- 
what in the years 1808 to 1811, but they never approached the 
volume of 1797 and 1798. It became apparent as the years went 
on that the company was never to realize the handsome profits 
visualized at the beginning. Heavy assessments were necessary to 
meet warranting and patenting fees and surveying expenses. Large 
amounts were expended to improve unsettled tracts in order to 
obtain patents on them. In 1797 and 1798, Judah Colt had from 
fifty to one hundred men busy, at company expense, improving 
tracts and resisting groups of intruders. Ennion Williams super- 
intended twenty to thirty men on Beaver Creek. Provisions and 
equipment were issued to settlers on credit, and these obligations 
remained on the books. Ejectment suits were numerous and costly. 
In several years, sales were not sufficient to provide the salaries 
for the agents. From 1792 to 1812, each share of stock was assessed 
a total of $95.50, and there is no evidence that the company ever 
paid any dividends. No salaries were paid to any of the board of 
managers except Attorney James Gibson who from 1801 acted 
as combination president and legal advisor. Interest in the company 
waned and from 1805 to 1811 inclusive, no new election of man- 
agers was held, and meetings were often several months apart. 
Through these years the company took in only $50,585.12, while 
$168,988, plus all the unsold lands, remained on the books in 1812. 
When the decision was finally reached to liquidate the company, 
it was necessary to borrow $500 to cover the expense. 

4 Dallas Pa. Rep. 170. 


“4 Dallas Pa. Rep. 237. 
= 4 Dallas Pa. Rep. 392. 
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The decision to dissolve the company was reached in January, 
1812. Judah Colt and Enoch Marvin were authorized to draw up 
a catalogue of the company’s assets, including bonds and mortgages, 
and to evaluate the tracts of land still owned by the company. 

Thomas Passmore auctioned the bonds, mortgages, and securities 
of the company at the Merchants’ Coffee House in Philadelphia, on 
the evenings of June 29 and 30, 1812. Cash realized amounted to 
$70,739, which was divided among 2,222 shares, all that remained 
in circulation, and amounted to $31.83 per share. 

In disposing of the allotments of land, a card was prepared for 
each of 68 allotments, and these cards were drawn alternately by 
the stockholders. If any received more than his proportion accord- 
ing to the shares he held, he could return the card and draw again, 
or he could pay the difference at fifty per cent of Colt and Marvin’s 
evaluation, in 6-12-and 18 months. These lands were evaluated at 
$344,855. 

The shares represented were: John B. Wallace and Wm. Grif- 
fith together, 1,014 shares; Thomas Astley, 646 shares; Robert . 
Bowne, 165; James Gibson, 100; and James Gibson, to protect a 
judgment, 90 shares; Hartshorne and Lindley, 90; Jacob Rhine- 
lander, 89; and John Waddington and Thomas Astley, 26. Total 
2,222 shares. It should be noted that Paul Busti had sold the ex- 
tensive Dutch holdings in the Population Company to John B. 
Wallace of Philadelphia and Judge William Griffith of New Jersey, 
in 1811, for $60,000.** 

As a result of the complex nature of the Act of April 3, 1792, 
which included two methods of acquiring title as well as a settle- 
ment clause, land titles in northwestern Pennsylvania remained un- 
decided from 1795 to 1805. If the settlers could have moved in and 
taken up land and obtained absolute title, the section would have 
filled up rapidly. The Pennsylvania Population Company and the 
Holland Company through long litigation kept the land titles in a 
state of uncertainty, thus causing many of the best settlers to seek 
lands further west. Despite the company policy of subsidization, 
many of the settlers who were obtained were of inferior quality. 
Company ownership of lands retarded the development and pros- 
perity of northwestern Pennsylvania for many years. 


% Minute Books of Company, II, 268-293. 
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By Donatp H. Kent 
Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Y THE time this issue reaches the membership, plans will have 
been started in motion for the program and the local arrange- 
ments for the 1949 meeting at Carlisle. Drs. Milton Flower and 
Whitfield Bell at Dickinson are the co-chairmen of the program 
committee. Those who have any suggestions as to program possi- 
bilities should contact either of these men. 

The membership drive was started in March and is now in full 
swing. A large mailing list of key individuals in the state known to 
be interested in Pennsylvania history is being covered. School li- 
brarians and a selected list of teachers and sponsors of history clubs 
will be reached with the folder prepared to present the case for 
association membership. Seven thousand folders have been printed 
and even a very slight percentage return would nearly double our 
membership. We shall hope for the best and shall continue our 
effort in various ways and through every possible channel. 

Elsewhere your attention is directed to the bill introduced in the 
current session of the assembly providing for appointment of a 
representative committee by the Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission to study and report upon the long desired com- 
prehensive history of Pennsylvania. In a sense this is an Association 
bill. If the assembly is still in session when you receive the April 
issue it is suggested that you give it your full support by writing 
to Representative Raymond Sollenberger, House of Representa- 
tives, Harrisburg, who introduced the act. 

Dr..Homer T. Rosenberger’s wish to be released from his duties 
as chairman of the special publications committee has been accepted 
with regret and with appreciation for his fine service in starting 
the series of special bulletins. Dr. Whitfield Bell has accepted chair- 
manship of this important committee for the future. S. K. S. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies is preparing 
to issue a revised edition of the Year Book. Dr. S. K. Stevens, the 
executive secretary, has asked the member societies to submit in- 
formation concerning their activities over the period of the last 
two years, and has sent out blanks for the compilation of the 
necessary information. It is suggested that the material on society 
libraries and museums be restated, in order to summarize fully its 
outstanding qualities, for the information of historians throughout 
the country. The increased interest in local history throughout the 
United States makes such details doubly important. 

Doctor Stevens also announces that the Forty-second Annual 
Meeting of the Federation will be held on Saturday, June 4, 1949, 
Headquarters, as usual, will be at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg. Registration will begin at 9:30 A. M., and the sessions will 
open at 10:00 A. M. The meeting will be concluded in the late 
afternoon in time for those attending to return to their homes. 
Every member society is urged to send one or more delegates, as 
many very important developments are under way in Pennsylvania 
history about which the historical societies should be fully informed. 


At the January 4 meeting of the Adams County Historical So- 
ciety, J. Melchior Sheads, of the Gettysburg High School faculty 
and for several years secretary of the society, was elected president 
to succeed W. W. Eisenhart of Abbottstown. Miss Margaret Mc- 
Millan succeeded him as secretary, and Mrs. Elsie Singmaster 
Lewars continued as vice-president of the society. At this meeting 
Miss McMillan presented a paper on the history of early Methodism 
in the area and particularly on historic Rock Chapel. At the society’s 
meeting on February 1, Dr. Frederick Tilberg presented a lantern- 
slide lecture on Gettysburg before and after the great battle, with 
slides reproduced from photographs made by Matthew Brady and 
by Tyson and Tipton of Gettysburg. Dr. Charles F. Huber pre- 
sented reminiscences of personalities and events in Gettysburg, at 
the meeting on March 1, and Mrs. Huber contributed a paper on 
church settlements near Emmitsburg. 


The American Catholic Historical Society recently held a recep- 
tion at its Philadelphia headquarters for Rev. Hugh J. Nolan, 
Ph.D., professor of church history at St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, 
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Minnesota, and author of a recent life of Bishop Kendrick. Bishop 
Kendrick was former administrator of the Diocese of Philadel- 
phia, and founder of St. Charles Seminary and the first Catholic 
hospital in Philadelphia. The biography has been published by the 
society. An exhibit of materials from the society’s historical collec- 
tions on the life and times of Bishop Kendrick was opened in con- 
junction with the reception. 


The museum of the American Swedish Historical Foundation 
has been offering assistance to school groups studying early Penn- 
sylvania or Delaware history. Its staff has arranged exhibits for 
display in schools, and the schools of Philadelphia have been in- 
vited to bring classes to the museum. The Foundation’s annual 
Lucia Fest was held on December 18, with Stockholm’s Lucia in 
the leading role. After the Lucia Day celebration in Stockholm, 
she was flown to Philadelphia. Among the many interesting articles 
in the 1948 Yearbook of the Foundation is one on “The First 
Pioneers: The Rambo Family,” by Ormond Rambo, Jr., relating 
to the history of a family of settlers in New Sweden. 


The Historical Society of Berks County for its 1948-1949 pro- 
gram has an interesting series of public lectures or open meetings, 
covering a wide range of topics from dentistry to illuminated manu- 
scripts. The meetings are held on the second Friday of each month. 
The November meeting was a tribute to the late Dr. Charles R. 
Scholl, Reading dentist, who was a leader in the organization and 
development of the society. His son, Dr. Carle H. Scholl, and Dr. 
J. Russell Bohn related the history of dentistry in Berks County, 
and tribute was paid to Doctor Scholl’s memory by George M. 
Jones and Daniel K. Hoch. On December 10, I. P. Mensch gave 
an illustrated lecture on illuminated manuscripts, and on January 
14, William H. H. Clauser presented motion pictures entitled 
“Flashbacks to Yesteryear.” In February there was a dinner- 
meeting held jointly with the local chapters of the D. A. R., at 
which Dr. Louis E. Warren, editor of the “Lincoln Lore” series, 
delivered the address. On March 11, Charles S. Adams, Berks 
County agricultural agent, spoke on the history of agriculture in 
the county. 


Governor James H. Duff, addressing the Dauphin County His- 
torical Society on December 20, presented impressions of George 
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Washington gleaned from Dr. Douglas S. Freeman’s recent biog- 
raphy, and called attention to the effect of events in early western 
Pennsylvania upon the history of the United States. Governor Duff 
was named an honorary member of the society. 

At the November meeting of the Dauphin County Historical 
Society, Charles Boas, a Lafayette College senior, read a paper on 
the history of Pennsylvania canals, with particular mention of the 
canals in and near Dauphin County. Officers were elected at the 
meeting of January 17, and Homer L. Kreider, a prominent Har- 
risburg attorney, was chosen to succeed Carl B. Stoner as presi- 
dent. Other officers include: Lester M. Itterly, first vice-president ; 
Judge J. Paul Rupp, second vice-president ; Mrs. Chester E. Shirk, 
secretary, and Fred.J. Bolton, treasurer. At this meeting George 
Aylsworth, superintendent of the Harrisburg Children’s Home, 
related the background of the founding of the home and the de- 
velopment in social work from 1876. Announcement was made at 
the February meeting of the gift to the society of a $10,000 United 
States Treasury Bond by Miss Mary Cameron, daughter of the 
late United States Senator J. Donald Cameron, and granddaughter 
of Simon Cameron, who once owned the John Harris Mansion, 
now the society’s home. At the same time, her brother James 
Cameron gave the society the sword of Col. James Cameron, Simon 
Cameron’s brother who was killed in the battle of Bull Run. At 
this meeting, Evan J. Miller spoke on “Old Harrisburg Prints,” 
and displayed about seventy-five examples. 


On December 14, 1948, Mr. Theodore R. McKeldin, former 
Mayor of Baltimore, addressed the Chester County Historical 
Society. Dr. Charles W. Heathcote was speaker at the February 15 
meeting, on the subject, “Washington, Valley Forge and Sullivan’s 
Bridge.” 


George E. Pettengill, Assistant Librarian of The Franklin 
Institute, spoke at the February 16 meeting of the City History 
Society of Philadelphia at the Atwater Kent Museum. His topic 
was “Walter Rogers Johnson, Educator and Scientist.” This Penn- 
sylvania scientist was the first secretary of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, Professor of Chemistry in 
the Medical Department of Pennsylvania College, and a pioneer in 
research on steam boiler explosions and on American coals. 
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The January meeting of the Clinton County Historical Society 
was held in the Ross Library at Lock Haven, and enjoyed a series 
of colored lantern slides entitled, “A Journey Through Pennsyl- 
vania,” loaned by the Colonial Dames of Pennsylvania. Hubert F. 
Parker acted as narrator, and Robert Kleckner showed the pic- 
tures, which included scenes of Valley Forge, Fort Necessity, the 
Pittsburgh blockhouse, and other historical places. Then the meet- 
ing discussed the means of preserving Clinton County’s most 
famous historical site, the 400-year-old elm tree under which the 
Pine Creek Declaration of Independence was adopted. 


The annual meeting of the Delaware County Historical Society 
on November 16, which was mentioned in the previous issue, was 
in celebration of the fifty-third anniversary of the society. An elec- 
tion of officers was held, re-electing the following: J. De Haven 
Ledward, president; Newlin P. Palmer, secretary; Henry W. 
Jones, treasurer; and Mrs. Elsie M. Jones, curator. Besides the 
paper by Dr. Nathan Plafker on “The Religious History of Dela- 
ware County,” Richard Taylor gave a brief talk on the Chester 
High School Literary Club and Christian Sanderson described the 
battle of the Brandywine. 


The Historical Society of Frankford held a Christmas party on 
December 14, at which Miss Mabel Corson presented a story, 
“Christmas Now and Then.” 


At its meeting on December 2, the Historical and Genealogical 
Society of Indiana County elected officers for the year 1949: Mrs. 
Frances S. Helman, president; William S. Wetzel, vice-president ; 
Mrs. Howard W. Tomb, recording secretary; Mrs. Earl Shaffer, 
corresponding secretary; and Clarence D. Stephenson, treasurer. 
The society met on January 3, 1949, in the Pennsylvania Room of 
the Indiana State Teachers College Library, where Frank J. Rich- 
ard of Radio Station WDAD spoke on “Radio and Your Historical 
Society.”” Members of the society also contributed hunting stories of 
the earlier days. On March 1, the society held a joint meeting with 
the Indiana Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
at which a Stephen Foster program was presented. For this a sketch 
was prepared by Frank Hood; Miss Penny Stephens was narrator, 
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and Mrs. Blair Sutton, Mrs. H. C. McCreary, and Rand Tomb 
sang Foster songs. 


The Keystonians, in Harrisburg, met and dined on January 20, 
and heard Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace of Lebanon Valley College 
relate the findings of his research on “The Muhlenbergs and the 
Revolutionary Underground.” Their meeting on February 17 was 
the annual Ladies’ Night dinner party for which Mrs. Autumn 
L. Leonard, special research assistant of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission, provided the address, her sub- 
ject being ““Pennsylvania’s Caesar—Henry Bouquet.” Bouquet, she 
said, faced problems of wilderness warfare similar to those met 
by Caesar in ancient Gaul, used similar methods in solving them 
at the Battle of Bushy Run, and even used Caesar’s phrases in his 
letters reporting the battle. 


Dr. Herbert H. Beck retired in January from the presidency of 
the Lancaster County Historical Society, after a quarter-century 
of service in that post. The members of the society tendered him 
a complimentary dinner on January 3, which was attended not only 
by members but by other civic leaders. During Dr. Beck’s terms as 
president, the society has obtained a home, has published about two 
hundred pamphlets, and has erected twenty-one of the thirty his- 
torical monuments in Lancaster County, for which he wrote most 
of the inscriptions. Attorney Paul A. Mueller summarized his life 
and services to the community, and several other tributes were paid 
to him from the floor. Now president-emeritus, Dr. Beck addressed 
the February meeting on Martin Meylin and the development of 
the Pennsylvania rifle in Lancaster County. 


The Lycoming Historical Society had a Christmas program at 
its home on December 16, 1948, with a special display reflecting the 
Christmases of long ago. The Lycoming Singers, of Lycoming 
College, presented a program of yuletide music, under the direc- 
tion of Walter G. McIver. At the meeting on January 20, 1949, 
which was held in Clarke Memorial Chapel of Lycoming College, 
Dr. John W. Long, president of the college, presented a paper on 
“Contributions to the West Branch Valley from Lycoming College 
Campus.” On February 17, the society met in the Woman’s Club 
of Williamsport, where Paul G. Gilmore reviewed the contributions 
of Lycoming County to the progress and prosperity of American 
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democracy. This was part of the nationwide observance of the 
theme, “Democracy Works Here.” 


The Mercer County Historical Society elected officers at its 
meeting in Greenville on December 11, 1948. Orvis R. Anderson, 
of Sharpsville, was named as president to succeed Dr. Morgan 
Barnes, of Grove City; and Miss Zella Breckenridge, of Mercer, 
was elected treasurer to succeed D. W. Zahniser, of Mercer. Miss 
Helen Reed, Sharon, secretary, and John L. Morrison, Green- 
ville, vice-president, were re-elected. F. R. Layng, of Greenville, 
addressed the meeting on the history of the Erie Extension Canal. 


On January 24, the Mifflin County Historical Society heard 
A. Reed Hayes, Jr., in an illustrated talk on “Squire William 
Brown and Brown’s Mill.” The Junior Historian clubs from the 
county schools presented the program on March 28. 


The officers of the McKean County Historical Society recently 
met with the McKean County Commissioners to request additional 
and more satisfactory space to house and display the society’s his- 
torical collections, which include the fine Emery collection of guns 
and swords, and hundreds of historical items related to the county 
and state. The society now has a first floor room and corridor 
space for display purposes in the courthouse, as well as a basement 
storeroom. It asked that the basement room be renovated and 
fitted with modern display cases and storage cabinets, in order to 
make more of its collections available for the public and at the 
same time to ensure their preservation. 


The annual meeting of the Historical Society of Montgomery 
County was held in the society’s building in Norristown on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, which was also the sixty-eighth anniversary of 
the founding of the society. Henry Mercur, of Germantown, spoke 
on “Vanished Rails,” discussing many of the railroads which were 
once in Montgomery County, Philadelphia, and the neighboring 
area, but which have now passed out of existence. Miss Helen 
Atkinson, of the faculty of Rittenhouse Junior High School, pre- 
sented two radio plays, one (a recording) entitled “Hancock, the 
Superb,” on the Civil War general ; and the other on “The Whiskey 
Rebellion,” enacted by a group of Norristown senior high school 
students. The Montgomery County society is again sponsoring an 
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essay contest for senior high school students, with subjects dealing 
with prominent men or women, historic events, buildings, or busi- 
nesses of the county. The two prize winners are to read their 
essays at a meeting of the society on April 30. On May 7, a special 
meeting will be held for high schooi teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents of schools, and four student delegates from each school, 
when the winners of the first seven places in the contest will read 
their papers. With the announcement of the essay contest, the so- 
ciety sent teachers an excellent analysis of the services it could 
render in the field of local history. 


The Montour County Historical Society, with headquarters in 
the historic home of General Montgomery in Danville, is one of the 
most active of the younger societies of the state, having a mem- 
bership of 120 after nine years of existence. Dr. S. K. Stevens, 
State Historian, addressed its meeting on October 20, on the rela- 
tions between the work of the Historical and Museum Commission 
and that of historical societies. Henry H. Eddy, State Archivist, 
also attended this meeting. 


The Northampton County Historical and Genealogical Society 
held its annual meeting on January 28, and elected officers for the 
year 1949, including: Professor Edwin B. Coddington, president ; 
James H. W. Hay, first vice-president; Mrs. Stanley Hahn, sec- 
ond vice-president; Henry De Witt Saylor, recording secretary ; 
John C. Pohl, Jr., financial secretary; Richard I. Shelling, cor- 
responding secretary; Sherwood M. Gibbs, treasurer; Asher J. 
Odenwelder, curator ; and William W. Carling, librarian. Professor 
Coddington, head of the history department of Lafayette College, 
addressed the meeting on “The Role of the 153rd Regiment from 
Northampton County during the Civil War.” Various officers re- 
ported on the progress of the society during the previous year. 


Dr. Lewis E. Theiss related the history and development of the 
free press in America at the February meeting of the Northumber- 
land County Historical Society, held in Fort Augusta Museum. 
He illustrated his talk with examples of early newspapers from his 
personal collection, and showed on an old press from the museum’s 
collection, ‘1ow early newspapers were printed. 


At the January 31 meeting of the Pottstown Historical Society, 
Mr. Irwin Mensch of Barto, Berks County, presented an illustrated 
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lecture on the art of illuminating manuscripts. Mr. Mensch is one 
of the few living exponents of this art, once common among the 
Pennsylvania Germans. 


An introductory chapter to a work entitled, “Genesis of Schuyl- 
kill County and its Land Titles,” was presented by David Baird 
at the meeting of the Schuylkill County Historical Society on No- 
vember 17. Mr. Baird is chief coal inspector of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron Company, and has spent several years 
searching records on this subject. The Schuylkill County Society 
now has a microfilm reader, and is having the Pottsville Journal 
microfilmed for use and preservation. 


The recent issue of the Snyder County Historical Society Bul- 
letin contains several interesting papers which were originally 
presented before meetings of the society. Among them are a “His- 
tory of Grubb’s Church,” by George K. Scholl; a quiz on Snyder 
County history and geography, prepared by George F. Dunkel- 
berger; and a brief history of McClure, by Mrs. Clara L. Cune- 
fare. McClure will be remembered for its famous “Bean Soup” 
celebration. 


The historic LeMoyne House, headquarters of the Washington 
County Historical Society, in Washington, Pennsylvania, has been 
re-decorated and re-furnished, reports its secretary, Mr. Earle R. 
Forrest. The library room has been re-arranged; walls and wood- 
work have been painted. The dining room has been re-furnished 
in colonial style with authentic furniture secured from several 
sources. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania had an interest- 
ing program at its meeting on December 15. Captain Frederick 
Way, Jr., spoke on “Pittsburgh’s Rivers—Past and Present,” and 
William V. Caldwell, Pittsburgh artist, spoke on “The Rediscovery 
of Gilbert Stuart’s Technique.” The annual meeting, on January 
25, re-elected the previous officers, and added Howard N. Eaven- 
son, Alexander D. Hill, Charles R. Miller, Jr., to the trustees of 
the society. Henry King Siebeneck addressed the meeting on 
“John Tyler, our First Accidental President,” and Charles M. 
Stotz gave an illustrated talk on Fort Ligonier and military archi- 
tecture of the period. The Washington’s Birthday meeting, held in 
the afternoon, featured a defense of Parson Weems and his cherry 
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tree story, by Richard B. Tucker, Jr., and an address by Dr. 
Russell J. Ferguson on “Western Pennsylvania’s Reaction to 
Washington’s Farewell Address.” 


At the November meeting of the Westmoreland County His- 
torical Society, in the courthouse at Greensburg, Attorney John 
Pollins gave a review of the life of Dr. Frank Cowan, Greensburg 
lawyer, physician, scientist, and author, who was the son of the 
United States Senator Edgar Cowan. 


The Westmoreland-Fayette Historical Society has applied for a 
charter of incorporation in Fayette County, to perpetuate the 
objects of the society as founded by Miss Helen C. Frick in 1928. 


Edgar A. Altland, who resides near Hanover, has donated most 
of his collection of volumes on history, law, biography and religion 
to the York County Historical Society, as well as a fine collection 
of steel engravings of the presidents of the United States. Over the 
years he has already given 1,400 volumes to the society. Formerly 
a stone mason and bricklayer, Mr. Altland started a library and 
print shop as a hobby about 1903, and since then has printed by 
hand press many private editions of memorial or biographic nature. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The growth of interest in Pennsylvania and local history was 
reflected in many bills of historical import which were introduced 
in the 1949 session of the General Assembly. A number of these 
would appropriate funds for historical properties administered by 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, some would 
sanction the acquisition of other historic sites and buildings by the 
state, and one would provide for the maintenance of the state’s his- 
toric properties by the collection of admission fees. A bill introduced 
by Representative Bomberger would appropriate $6,000 for archae- 
ological work and historical research to locate the site of “Baron” 
Stiegel’s glass works. Two bills of particular interest to historical so- 
cieties and historians were introduced by Representative Sollen- 
berger. One would authorize the Pennsylvania Historical and Mu- 
seum Commission, in co-operation with the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies and other historical organizations, to prepare 
and publish materials on state and local history for the use of the 
schools and the public, to gather source materials for that purpose, 
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to loan microfilms to historical societies, and to encourage and 
assist writing and research on Pennsylvania history. The other bill 
would establish an advisory committee under the Commission to 
make plans for a multi-volume history of Pennsylvania, and to ad- 
vise in the collection of materials for that purpose. On this com- 
mittee the Federation, the Association and the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania would have representation. Other proposed legisla- 
tion would authorize the protection of county and municipal records 
by microfilming, would authorize the Public Records Division of 
the Commission to participate in such microfilming, and would 
permit the loan of State Museum materials to museums and his- 
torical societies. Two other bills would provide for the publication of 
a revised edition of Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania, and the contin- 
uation of the Fourth Series of the Pennsylvania Archives, containing 
the papers of the governors. Even if not enacted into laws, these 
bills serve to indicate the interest of the state’s legislators in Penn- 
sylvania history, and to show the strikingly progressive plans for 
utilizing Pennsylvania’s historical heritage which have had a hear- 
ing in the legislative halls. 


The American Philosophical Society has been voted an Award 
of Merit by the American Association for State and Local History 
“for its consistently high level of achievement in collecting and 
preserving Americana with especial emphasis on the collection of 
Franklin materials and the promotion of studies on Franklin’s in- 
fluence in the modern world; for its contributions and support of 
the projected development of the Independence Hall area; and for 
its generous support to agencies and organizations concerned with 
the study, preservation of sources, and publication in the field of 
local history.” 


The Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore Center, of the Fackenthal 
Library, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, announces the 
weekly publication of The Pennsylvania Dutchman. The editorial 
staff includes Dr. A. L. Shoemaker, for folklore, arts and crafts; 
Dr. Donald H. Yoder, for history, religion and genealogy ; and Dr. 
J. William Frey, for dialect, literature and music. 


The Public Records Division of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission has prepared a finding list for the Colonial 
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Records and the nine published series of the Pennsylvania Archives, 
under the direction of Henry H. Eddy, State Archivist. This find- 
ing list covers the larger blocks of material in this huge collection of 
published sources on Pennsylvania history, and includes data on the 
legislative, editorial and printing history of the various series, with 
critiques. Plans are under way for the publication of this useful 
guide. 


The Keystone Automobile Club recently called attention to the 
danger to the old covered bridges in the state, through flagrant 
violation of posted load limits by drivers of big trucks and other 
heavy vehicles. There are 336 covered bridges still in use in Penn- 
sylvania, and highway department engineers have stated that regu- 
lations fixing load limits probably are violated every day on every 
one of these bridges. A constant watch to enforce load limits is im- 
possible; it is the public’s responsibility to keep the old bridges 
safe and thus preserve these historical landmarks. 


The owners of the Perot-Morris house, in Germantown, have 
given this historic building to the Federal government for preserva- 
tion as part of the Independence Hall National Historical Park 
project. The house was used by Sir William Howe as British head- 
quarters after the Battle of Germantown in 1777, and by President 
George Washington as a temporary residence during the yellow 
fever epidemic of 1793. 


The American University’s School of Social Sciences and Public 
Affairs, Washington, D. C., will offer as a part of its 1949 summer 
session an Institute in the Preservation and Interpretation of His- 
toric Sites and Buildings, which will be in session for three weeks 
beginning June 6. It will be offered in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Park Service and Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. The Institute 
is designed to introduce students to important phases of preserva- 
tion and restoration work, such as criteria for the selection of his- 
toric sites and buildings, policies and procedures, and the admin- 
istration of historical monuments. This service to specialists in the 
field of historic buildings is similar to the program of training in 
archival work which the American University has offered for 
several years. 


The fifth summer training course in the Preservation and Ad- 
ministration of Archives for custodians of public, institutional, and 
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business records will be offered by the American University, with 
the co-operation of the National Archives, the Division of Manu- 
scripts of the Library of Congress and the Maryland Hall of Rec- 
ords, from July 25 through August 20. 


History makes news. A newspaper interview by Dr. S. K. 
Stevens, State Historian, on the collection of research materials by 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, was carried 
widely in the press of the state. The fact that newsmen believe 
that such information will interest their readers is indicative of the 
growing public consciousness of matters historical and particularly 
of the importance of Pennsylvania’s historical heritage. 


A survey of the source materials for Pennsylvania history in the 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery, the Colorado State Archives, 
and the Oregon Historical Society was made during January by 
Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, and the writer. A detailed listing 
of the Pennsylvania items at the Huntington Library has been 
prepared, covering the Loudoun Papers, the Abercromby Papers, 
the Robert Morris Papers, and the miscellaneous collections. In 
Colorado, the papers of General William Palmer, a Philadelphian 
who went west and had much to do with western railroading, were 
examined, and arrangements were made to have them microfilmed. 
They shed an interesting light on the influence of Pennsylvania, 
and particularly of Philadelphia capital, in the history of the west. 
In the Oregon Historical Society a collection of the letters of Gov- 
ernor John W. Geary of Pennsylvania was found; photostats of 
these will be made for the collections of the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission. Visits were also made to the Utah His- 
torical Society, the Genealogical Society and the Mormon Church 
Historian’s Office in Salt Lake City, and to the Washington State 
Historical Society in Tacoma, Washington. 


Montoursville is already beginning to plan for the celebration of 
its one-hundredth anniversary on February 19, 1950. The borough 
council has appointed the burgess, Carl W. Wentzler, as general 
chairman to plan for this observance. 


A wing will be added to the museum at Drake Well Memorial 
Park, near Titusville, to house the growing collection of sources 
and relics relating to the history of the petroleum industry. The 
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plans call for a 37-by-51-foot brick annex to the present brick 
museum building. The park and museum are among the historic 
properties of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 


The Fort Hand Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
has placed a bronze monumental marker on the site of Fort Hand, 
near Apollo. The fort was attacked by British and Indians on 
April 26, 1779, but the small garrison successfully repelled the 
attackers. 


The National Society of Autograph Collectors held its second 
annual meeting on April 11-12, in the Library of Princeton Uni- 
versity. The opening session was devoted to a panel discussion 
of co-operation between collectors and historians. Of this panel, 
R. W. G. Vail, director of the New York Historical Society, was 
moderator. Captain Frank L. Pleadwell spoke for the general col- 
lector ; Boyd B. Stutler, editor of the American Legion Magazine, 
spoke for the specialist collector; Forest H. Sweet, for the trade; 
Earle W. Newton, director of the Vermont Historical Society, for 
the historical societies; Leon de Valinger, Jr., Delaware State 
Archivist, for the archives; S. K. Stevens, as president of the 
American Association for State and Local History, represented the 
viewpoint of the national societies ; and Lyman H. Butterfield, as- 
sistant editor of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, represented the 
collection and editing of definitive papers. David C. Mearns, director 
of the Reference Division of the Library of Congress, addressed 
the annual banquet that evening ; and the next day was devoted to 
discussion groups on various phases of collecting and historical 
work. 


The January 1949 issue of the Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga 
Museum has an article by Eleanor W. Murray on “The Medical 
Department of the Revolution,” which contains much of interest to 
Pennsylvanians. The hardships of Pennsylvania troops at Fort 
Ticonderoga under General Wayne are detailed, and Dr. Benjamin 
Rush’s observations, December 3, 1777, are quoted to show the 
doctor’s deductions from experience with the armies. 


Carl Bode, Professor of English at the University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland, is writing a book to be entitled The Amer- 
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ican Lyceum: Town Meeting of the Mind, a study of the cultural, 
historical and literary aspects of the lecture system in this country 
from 1830 to 1860, and would like to have information as to the 
location and records of lyceums existing before 1860. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary issue of Greater Pittsburgh, maga- 
zine of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, appeared in Feb- 
ruary to commemorate the founding of the organization in 1874. 
With many excellent reproductions of old views, paintings and en- 
gravings, it has interesting and valuable articles on Pittsburgh his- 
tory by Miss Rose Demorest, of the Pennsylvania Room, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh; Henry Oliver Evans, president of the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania; Mrs. Lois Mulkearn, li- 
brarian of the Darlington Memorial Library, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Charles H. Joseph, of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph; and 
others, making this an exceptionally worthwhile issue of a magazine 
which has always devoted much space to local history. 


Cahokia, Illinois, will celebrate its 250th anniversary during a 
two-week period beginning May 14, with civic and religious cere- 
monies, a pageant, music festival, military parade and tours to 
nearby points of historical interest. Copies of a pamphlet sum- 
marizing the history of Cahokia as the first seat of European cul- 
ture in the Mississippi valley may be obtained by writing the 
Cahokia 250th Anniversary Association, 557 North Eighteenth 
Street, East St. Louis, Illinois. 


A note as to the materials for writing “News and Comment” 
may be in order. Your reporter does no inquiring. Instead, he relies 
on the notices and announcements of historical meetings and activ- 
ities which are received in the Commission office ; on the newspaper 
clippings on historical activities which are supplied by the State 
Clipping Bureau and by the current history work of the Commis- 
sion; and on the various periodicals received. If it is desired to 
make sure that some important activity or event in the field of 
Pennsylvania history is duly mentioned, information about it should 
be sent directly to the writer. 
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George Washington: A Biography. By Douglas Southall Freeman. 2 v. 
Young Washington. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. Pp. 
xxviii, 549; x, 464. $15.00.) 


Any work by Douglas Southall Freeman would be a notable event. The 
present two volumes on Young Washington, in the projected series of six, 
fully live up to the public’s expectations. 

Dr. Freeman is the author of the highly-praised R. E. Lee and Lee’s 
Lieutenants. He is an internationally-known newspaper editor. He is an inde- 
fatigable researcher—with an amazing daily writing schedule. These are some 
of his qualifications for attempting the definitive life of Washington. 

What are among the striking contributions thus far revealed? First, the 
Virginia of Washington’s youth—the twenty-five years before the opening 
of the French and Indian War—has always been “shadows and silence” in 
the history of the Old Dominion. Now, we have—in this brilliant Chapter 
IV—what amounts almost to a cross section of the social history of the 
colonies, especially Virginia and Pennsylvania. The history of these two 
colonies, because of their conflicting claims to western lands, were inter- 
twined to an unbelievable extent (e.g., I, 101, 187, 271, 332, 359, 498; II, 7, 
21, 29-54, 322-367; cover lining map). 

Next, many readers undoubtedly will be surprised to discover (a) that 
the society in which Washington was born and reared—-a tobacco-growing 
and slaveholding society with vast interest in extensive land speculation and 
therefore in expansion to the westward—tremendously influenced his life (I, 
73-189) ; (b) that the traditional picture of Mary Ball Washington as the 
Spartan “mother of Washington” entirely distorts the realities of their rela- 
tionship (I, xix, 1-72, passim) ; (c) that Washington’s successes in life were 
due, in large measure, to his intelligent action in frequently volunteering his 
services (to Fairfax, to Dinwiddie, to Braddock) ; (d) that by his twenty- 
first birthday he held title to 4,291 acres of land (I, 269); (e) that young 
Washington very probably was in love with the famous and beautiful Sally 
Fairfax, but that no evidence of any sort has been found by Dr. Freeman to 
indicate that relations between the two had any touch of scandal about them 
(II, 335-339) ; (£) that, as to Martha Custis and her family, new materials 
on them have been uncovered (II, 276-302): Dr. Freeman’s critique on 
George Washington’s first love letter to Martha (II, 405-406) is admirable 
as an example of historical analysis and criticism; (g) that as a frontier 
commander of troops Washington aroused a lot of criticism as well as praise 
(e.g., II, 208-241) ; (h) that for the greater part of the time that Dinwiddie 
and he were associated, 1752-1758, including the period when he was defend- 
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ing the frontier, he had the support of the old governor; and (i) that Dr. 
Freeman finds Washington to have been far more self-revelatory than has 
been generally imagined ; that he was complicated in character and intensely 
human (e.g., II, 381, 396-399). Concludes Dr. Freeman: “His was the 
quenchless ambition of an ordered mind” (II, 388). 

Dr. Freeman’s undertaking represents a performance as nearly perfect as 
men have any right to expect of other men’s work. Occasionally names in the 
text are not to be found in the admirable index (e.g., I, 278; I, 541); once 
a typographical “Fitzgerald” somehow sneaks in for Fitzpatrick (II, 405) ; 
the term “Five Nations” is sometimes used (e.g., I, 354) when “Six Nations” 
is preferable after 1715, about which time the Tuscaroras came north to join 
the confederacy, especially since “Six Nations” has previously appeared in 
the text (e.g., I, 286, 301, 313) ; Robert Dinwiddie’s appointment as lieutenant 
governor is correctly given twice (I, 170m and I, 257m) as July 4, 1751, 
whereas the traditional date is used in another place (I, 245); and “Indian 
presents,” an increasingly important topic as American colonial history is 
everywhere being rewritten, though often referred to in the text (e.g., I, 237, 
271, 365, 370, 384, 394, 405), is omitted from the index. But all these items 
are minutiae, only minutiae in a truly great work. 

As to interpretation, some will contend that the author has occasionally, as 
in the thirty-page concluding chapter, overplayed logic as an interpretative 
factor in portraying the intricacies of a human being. 

Parson Weems and Marshall are typical of the biographers who have 
helped to paint an impossible Washington, frigid, austere, and impeccably per- 
fect. He could not be an inspiration, since no boy could ever hope to emulate 
his example—or want to. 

But Freeman has made George Washington live—as a human being. This 
was his main objective, and this he has achieved. Noble writing comes pri- 
marily from depth of feeling. The author has recorded his personal sentiments 
in writing his life of General Lee as compared with the present study of 
Washington: “For Lee and for most of his lieutenants it was a drama of ill- 
fortune nobly borne and, in that way, a triumph of character over catas- 
trophe, but it was drama played in the twilight. With Washington, the 
atmosphere is that of dawn. Disaster is never without hope. Battles may be 
lost but the war will be won. Even when the men themselves grow old, the 
nation still is young” (I, xxvi). 

University of California Louis Knotr Koontz 
at Los Angeles 


Meeting House and Counting House: The Quaker Merchants of Colonial 
Philadelphia, 1682-1763. By Frederick B. Tolles. (Chapel Hill: Published 
for the Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williams- 
burg, Virginia, by the University of North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. xiv, 
292. $5.00.) 


The Quaker merchants of colonial Philadelphia were an extraordinary set 
of men, significant not so much as individuals but for their characteristics 
and actions as a remarkably cohesive group. Mr. Tolles, astutely recognizing 
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that fact, set himself the task of ascertaining what happened to them as “a 
religious group of predominantly lower-class sectarian origins with a pro- 
nounced mystical and perfectionist outlook in the presence of material pros- 
perity, social prestige, and political power” (p. viii). He has succeeded 
admirably not only in doing that, but in painting a faithful group portrait of 
Logans, Reynells, Norrises, Pembertons, Smiths, Powels, and many others. He 
does so with skill and grace, and with sympathetic understanding, economy, 
and fidelity to the highest standards of historical scholarship. 

Students of Pennsylvania history will find Meeting House and Counting 
House an indispensable addition to the little shelf of scholarly studies of the 
colonial period. The book increases greatly our understanding of the political 
role of these Quaker magnates in both city and province. It illuminates eight- 
eenth-century economic and social life and adds much to our knowledge of 
cultural growth. 

More important, however, is the light the book throws upon the contribu- 
tion of the Quaker ethic and way of life to the history of Pennsylvania. 
Colonial historians, and many others, should find the first four chapters par- 
ticularly valuable in this respect. Here is a description, both clear and schol- 
arly, of the origins and mainsprings of the Quaker faith, and of the Quaker 
economic ethic. These pages should become a starting-point for all future 
attempts to understand the “holy experiment.” 

Equally fine are the chapters (VII-IX) on the educational, literary, and 
scientific interests of the Quaker merchants. Here, of course, James Logan 
stands out. But Mr. Tolles makes it clear that Logan does not stand alone; 
his two sons-in-law, Isaac Norris II and John Smith, as well as a number of 
others, are shown to be worthy of the society even of a Franklin. 

The study is marked throughout by thorough research, factual accuracy, 
correctness of interpretation, soundness of conclusions, and great erudition. 
On only one important issue does the reviewer part company with the author. 
Whereas Mr. Tolles finds the basic cause of the decision of the Quaker 
leaders to relinquish power in 1756 in their desire to return to the simplicity 
and spirituality from which they had strayed, the reviewer thinks that the 
emphasis should be upon their reluctant acceptance, long foreshadowed, of 
the impossibility of Quakers governing a strategic segment of the British 
Empire in a time of great crisis. 

This fine historical monograph is marred by only a handful of minor factual 
and typographical errors. Its critical bibliography is first-rate, and its index is 
really usable. Mr. Tolles, the Institute of Early American History and Cul- 
ture, and the University of North Carolina Press are entitled to congratu- 
lations and warm thanks for this excellent work. 

Williams College JosepH E. JoHNSON 


Washington Aliston: A Study of the Romantic Artist in America. By Edgar 
Preston Richardson. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press [c. 
1948]. Pp. ix, 234. Colored frontispiece and lix plates. $10.00.) 


Hitherto Washington Allston has been portrayed as a poetic dreamer who 
could not quite succeed as a painter, and as a painter whose verses and fiction 
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could not grasp reality. In this lucid and important discussion of the romantic 
artist in America, Mr. Richardson clearly demonstrates the superior quality 
of Allston’s work when it is viewed in its true pioneering era of the early 
1800’s rather than as belated idealism appearing anachronistically in the 
1830’s when romantic realism was the vogue. Allston began painting in the 
1790’s almost without any formal instruction; he received little helpful guid- 
ance during his stay in England. Yet his philosophic perceptiveness and 
brilliant handling of colors brought a deserved fame. “The Dead Man Re- 
vived” won a prize of two hundred guineas at the British Institution in 1813; 
Thomas Sully and James McMurtrie collected funds in Philadelphia and 
purchased the picture for the newly organized Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, where it has hung since 1816. In the later years of his life, when he 
labored over his unfinished “Belshazzar’s Feast” and wrote art theory, poetry, 
and fiction, his brush was not idle nor his creative faculty dimmed. The 
catalogue of his work, compiled by Richardson and H. W. L. Dana, lists 
197 existing and recorded paintings, adequate evidence of the artist’s steady 
if interrupted labors. 

Allston came upon the scene just as the Gothic romances of Charles Brock- 
den Brown and the melodramas of Kotzebue, as translated and adapted by 
William Dunlap, reflected the taste of the literate American public. The 
moods to be described were of terror, horror, awe, and sublimity—the exag- 
gerated emotionalism of great tragic heroes. But Allston worked also in 
landscapes and miniatures, as well as in altar pieces and monumental murals, 
so that his work reflects the whole sweep of the imaginative and structural 
scale of painting. His work is brooding, meditative, original in coloration and 
lighting effects, and deep with inward sights of spiritual power. Although he 
was the first important artist to live in America, he had few pupils and 
left no school. 

In this book Mr. Richardson has sketched very briefly the biography, 
for we are told that H. W. L. Dana has in progress a full account of the 
man and writer. This limitation serves the valuable purpose of highlighting 
discussions of the meaning of light and color, the transformation of nature 
and man, and the meaning of form and movement. The book is indispensable 
to those historians who wish to trace the development of painting and the 
manifestation of the romantic spirit in America. 

University of Florida Harry R. WaRFEL 


The Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania. By Guy S. Klett. [Pennsylvania Historical 
Studies: No. 3.] (Gettysburg: Pennsylvania Historical Association, 
1948. Pp. ii, 46. $0.50.) 


Dr. Guy S. Klett’s study of The Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania is a short 
sketch of forty-six pages, written in a vein that will make it popular with 
Pennsylvanians at various educational levels and with Scotch-Irishmen in 
various regions, whether in or outside of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Klett treats his subject in the more or less traditional manner of 
longer works dealing with the Scotch-Irish. He writes briefly of their origin, 
explaining their conditioning to ruggedness in both Scotland and Ireland. He 
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then traces their migration to the new world, and emphasizes their part in 
the settlement and expansion of Pennsylvania. He touches briefly upon their 
pioneer life, their activities in and contributions to political movements, their 
deeply religious life and their contributions to the growth of the Presbyterian 
Church in Pennsylvania, and, finally, their leadership in education, which was 
quite as phenomenal as was their strength in the Presbyterian Church. The 
author concludes justly that these Scotch-Irish settlers were significant in 
the early development of Pennsylvania, and, throughout the study, he indi- 
cates that Scotch-Irish leaders have been important in the more recent 
history of the state. 

The work, interestingly written, is unencumbered with footnotes. The 
author, a scholar in the field, has included a highly selective bibliography 
of pertinent secondary works, indicating that it is a suggestive guide for 
further reading rather than an exhaustive bibliography. There is an excellent 
picture of a pioneer family and its home on the cover page, but, unfortunately, 
there is no map of Pennsylvania, and even Pennsylvanians would profit by 
the inclusion of a good map. 

The University of Pittsburgh R. J. Fercuson 


Yankee Science in the Making. By Dirk J. Struik. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1948. Pp. xiii, 430. $5.00.) 


New Englanders, observed a nineteenth-century Frenchman, “are engineers 
as Italians are musicians and Germans are metaphysicians—by birth.” The 
popular stereotype of the “ingenious Yankee” is amply documented in this 
book by a professor of mathematics at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Professor Struik introduces us to several hundred inventors, en- 
gineers, physicians, mathematicians, astronomers, geologists, botanists, and 
whatnot, who flourished on the rocky soil of New England chiefly between the 
Revolution and the Civil War. He is more successful in demonstrating that 
science and technology prospered in this region than in explaining why it did 
so, although he does venture tentatively into the sociology of science in an 
effort to find an answer to that question, too. He points, for example, to the 
significant fact that most of the scientists came from the coastal towns where 
a mercantile society had special reasons to be interested in such subjects as 
astronomy and meteorology, whereas many of the inventors and manu- 
facturers came from among the whittling boys and Yankee peddlers of the 
inland towns. 

In the course of his researches, Professor Struik has uncovered some fasci- 
nating and unappreciated Americans. Here, for example, is the self-taught 
astronomer and instrument-maker Walter Folger, who constructed a clock 
which tells seconds, minutes, hours, days, months, years, and centuries (not 
forgetting leap years), and also indicates the time of the rising and setting 
of the sun and moon and of high tide at Nantucket for each day. Henry D. 
Thoreau figures in these pages in the unexpected role of a limnologist—a 
student (and apparently a good one) of the behavior of ponds. Here is the 
Howe family which produced the inventors of the spring bed, the Howe 
bridge truss, and the sewing machine. Here are Drs. Edward Jarvis and 
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Lemuel Shattuck, the neglected pioneers of the public health movement; 
Loammi Baldwin, Jr., the father of civil engineering in the United States; 
and George Washington Whistler, who built the Boston and Worcester Rail- 
road through the Berkshires and then went to Russia to build a railroad for 
the czar. Not overlooked is that irascible genius, Dr. Charles T. Jackson, 
who made important discoveries in chemistry and geology and claimed (not 
without a measure of justice) to have invented the telegraph and to have 
discovered anaesthesia. Here, too, set in their proper context, are those more 
familiar figures, Benjamin Thompson (Count Rumford), Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch, Eli Whitney, Benjamin Silliman, Louis Agassiz, Asa Gray, and James 
Dwight Dana. 

In execution the book doesn’t quite live up to its possibilities. It has an 
air—perhaps inevitable in such a comprehensive survey—of having been com- 
piled rather than written. It lacks the verve and narrative flow of books like 
James T. Flexner’s Steamboats Come True or S. E. Morison’s Maritime 
History of Massachusetts, to cite two works somewhat akin in subject- 
matter. In a laudable effort to set scientific activity in its social, political, and 
cultural matrix, Mr. Struik occasionally allows the background to dominate 
and obscure the foreground. Irrelevant and unimportant details sometimes 
clog the narrative: is it helpful, for example, to know that the son of Jared 
Mansfield, the Connecticut mathematician, became an editor in Cincinnati, or 
that his daughter married a West Point professor (p. 87) ? What these criti- 
cisms come to is simply that the book is not written with the artist’s shaping 
sense of form. But it is written with the scientist’s curiosity, diligence, and 
thoroughness, and we have reason to be grateful for the story of this segment 
of our cultural heritage which Mr. Struik has uncovered for us. 

One final query: who will do for the scientists and inventors of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Middle States what Mr. Struik has done for Yankeedom? It 
would be a rewarding piece of research, and the results, one can prophesy, 
would be quite as impressive. 

Swarthmore College FREDERICK B. TOLLES 


The Maryland Germans: A History. By Dieter Cunz. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xi, 476. $5.00.) 


On the well-documented pages of Dieter Cunz’s new study entitled The 
Maryland Germans, we can trace the contributions of all the German groups 
which settled in Maryland. By American historians generally, this book will 
be hailed as a significant addition to our growing shelf of monographs on the 
immigrant groups which, in Carl Wittke’s phrase, have “built America.” By 
Pennsylvania historians, it will be welcomed as a volume having particular 
significance for an important segment of their area of interest. 

The principal theme of the book is the Americanization process through 
which all immigrants to this country have of necessity passed. The Western 
Maryland Germans, who arrived in the colonial era, became almost com- 
pletely Americanized in three generations. The Revolution having called 
forth their first American loyalties, they entered the hitherto forbidden field 
of local politics, and with this beginning became an important element polit- 
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ically in Maryland, helping to keep the state in the Union during the Civil 
War. They made another advance when the churches and newspapers of 
Frederick and Hagerstown presently gave up the German language. Mary- 
land thus quickly absorbed its adopted German children who had found 
homes on her western frontier. 

The nineteenth-century German immigrants, who settled principally in 
Baltimore, were in a radically different situation. In an urban environment, 
and under the stimulus of a revived German nationalism stemming from the 
founding of the German Empire in 1871, these Baltimore Germans became 
increasingly conscious of their German background. Here German news- 
papers, German schools, and German societies flourished. The type of mind 
which found congenial this sort of cultural isolation from its American sur- 
roundings was that of the so-called “German-American”’—a type which 
flourished as an American sociological-psychological phenomenon until Ger- 
many’s decline in the twentieth century. In these latter days, for various 
reasons, the “German-American” has vanished. In the Americanization proc- 
ess he has become simply “the American of German descent.” 

Throughout the volume we are made aware of the many rich contributions 
the Germans have made to Maryland’s material and spiritual culture. But 
although such better-known products as Amelung’s “Old Frederick Glass” 
and the Knabe Piano are discussed, the Pennsylvania German scholar will 
look in vain for any description of the more popular folk art which from 
various museum holdings we know must have prevailed in Western Maryland 
almost as widely as in the “Dutchland” of Pennsylvania. Also, he will look 
in vain for a discussion of the place the folk dialect called “Pennsylvania 
Dutch” undoubtedly held in Western Maryland. Because of these omissions, 
and also because of the lack of quotations from various extant sources, such 
as family papers, wills, inventories, and account books, Chapter IV, entitled 
“Everyday Life,” is one of the weakest in the book. 

The church historian will criticize the author for his lack of interest in the 
origins of the United Brethren Church, an institution which affected not only 
the Baltimore Reformed congregation, but other Reformed congregations of 
Western Maryland, in the period from the Revolution to the organization of 
the new denomination in 1800. But despite these few criticisms, the book will 
remain a standard treatise, for, in general, the research on which it is based 
is thorough, and the picture it gives of its important subject is fascinating. 
Muhlenberg College Don Yooper 


Champlain: The Life of Fortitude. By Morris Bishop. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. [v] 364, vii. $4.00.) 


Of interest to all students of American beginnings, and particularly to 
Pennsylvanians, is this new biography of the founder of Quebec (a settle- 
ment destined long to outlive Captain John Smith’s Jamestown). Culling inci- 
dents from the explorer’s own writings and those of his contemporaries, and 
rounding out the picture from his knowledge of the period and the place, 
Bishop gives us a full-length portrait of Champlain, surpassing Parkman’s 
classic one in his Pioneers of France in the New World. Leaning heavily on 
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the Champlain Society edition of Les Voyages, the author follows the French 
explorer from his first voyage to the West Indies and Mexico to his twentieth 
crossing of the Atlantic and his death in his Quebec homestead in 1635. 

In appraising Champlain’s unique achievements as colonizer and explorer, 
emphasis is laid on his tolerant attitude toward the Indian. Convinced by his 
first voyage (to the Spanish colonies in the south) of the error of ruthless 
exploitation of the native, Champlain from the outset adopted a different 
policy. This and his training of young voyageurs as liaison agents enabled 
him to use the northern fur-trade to advance discovery, and explains why the 
French were able to reach the Rockies and explore the Mississippi while the 
English were still struggling toward the Alleghenies. 

Champlain’s first reaction to the native is presented in detail, often in his 
own words. After wintering, somewhat reluctantly, in a longhouse in Huronia, 
he was ready to pronounce the Indian of this area intelligent and civilizable: 
different from the white man but not inferior to him; often obstinate and 
exasperating, yet not intractable. The text shows clearly that instead of his 
fomenting trouble between Huron and Iroquois, and thus precipitating two 
hundred years of bloodshed, Champlain found the issues between the two 
groups already drawn (by prehistoric land ejections and trade rivalries). To 
protect the trade routes up the Saguenay and the Ottawa, to maintain the 
influx of furs that sustained the French settlement, and to clinch the bargain 
of Indian aid in the long search for a Northwest passage, some degree of 
French military co-operation proved indispensable—hence the epoch-making 
expeditions up the Richelieu and the Oswego. 

The Huron-Algonquin attack on an Onondago fort in 1615, in which 
Champlain and a dozen Frenchmen participated, is of peculiar interest to 
Pennsylvanians. To its failure, due to the late arrival of allies from Caran- 
touan (in northern Pennsylvania), we owe the first reported exploration of 
the Susquehanna to salt water. This exploit is credited to Etienne Brulé, one 
of Champlain’s young coureurs de bois and interpreters, who had accompanied 
the Huron envoys to Carantouan (as related by Butterfield in 1898 in his 
Brulé’s Discoveries and Explorations). Though possibly preceded by three 
Dutch captives, Brulé is the first white man whose exploration of Pennsyl- 
vania soil is reliably recorded. Both Parkman and Butterfield give him high 
praise as “the intrepid woodsman, discoverer of the Great Lakes—Ontario, 
Erie, Huron, Superior,” and probably Michigan. 

Following certain debatable acts on the part of Brulé, Champlain, for 
reasons of policy and piety, became estranged from his protégé. Bishop, a 
Champlain enthusiast, overaccents the young voyageur’s defection, though 
not denying the value of his exploits, made possible by his patron’s wisdom 
in domesticating him in Huron and Algonquin villages in turn, to learn the 
languages, and acquaint himself with the ways and mentality of the natives. 
A century and a half later Rousseau would doubtless have approved heartily 
of the wilderness resultant. A century later, a like forest initiation made 
Conrad Weiser the middleman between Indian and colonial interests. 

A modern map showing the location of the St. Lawrence trade routes, of 
Huronia and Iroquoia, as well as the debatable trail from Carantouan to 
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the Onondago fort, enhances the readability of the text. Controversial points 
are handled in eight appendices. Copious quotations from the writings of 
Champlain, a man of many-sided interests, and unique in his opportunities for 
observing the aboriginal cultures and the flora, fauna, and geography of an 
unspoiled continent, render the book valuable to students concerned with a 
wide range of present-day problems—ethnical, colonial, and economic. A rare 
blend of psychological acumen and careful scholarship, it brings to life not 
merely a man but an era. 

Tioga Point Museum Este Murray 


The Nanticoke Indians: A Refugee Tribal Group of Pennsylvania. By C. A. 
Weslager. (Harrisburg: The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, 1948. Pp. vi, 159.) 


This is an exploratory rather than a definitive work, but it is a valuable 
one. Very little has been written about the Nanticokes in Pennsylvania. It 
is therefore a satisfaction to find here not only a brief general sketch of these 
Indians but also the narrative, given in some detail, of their slow migration 
under white pressure from Maryland through Pennsylvania to New York. 

Some necessary historical background is presented in early chapters, deal- 
ing with the original home of the Nanticokes on the Eastern Shore, their un- 
successful efforts to stop the white man’s intrusions, the abortive plot against 
the settlers in 1742, and their appeal to the Six Nations for a refuge. How 
the Six Nations afforded them shelter on Indian lands in Pennsylvania, first 
at the mouth of the Juniata and afterwards in the Wyoming Valley, provides 
the main body of the narrative. The author traces briefly their later migration 
to Otsiningo (near Binghamton) as “props” of the Iroquois Longhouse, 
and their participation in some of the problems of Iroquois statecraft. Their 
further migrations on the eve of, and after, the Revolutionary War are 
touched on briefly. The final chapter deals with the Nanticokes’ cultural back- 
ground, their language, political organization, and social customs. 

There are two maps and several pages of good photographs, showing mod- 


ern Nanticoke Indian types and early village sites. Printed in the appendix is ° 


a selection of Nanticoke treaties. Indeed, the assembling (not only in the 
appendix) of the scattered printed records of these people is one of the most 
valuable services to the student this monograph has accomplished. 

Lebanon Valley College Paut A. W. WALLACE 


The Lost World of Thomas Jefferson. By Daniel J. Boorstin. (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company [c. 1948]. Pp. xii, 306. $4.00.) 


The struggle with nature “had surely shaped the Jeffersonian mind,” as- 
serts the author of this work, contending that the struggle made Americans 
set greater store by doing than by thinking. For this proclivity “the Jeffer- 
sonian circle,” consisting of Jefferson himself, together with David Ritten- 
house, Benjamin Rush, Joseph Priestley, Thomas Paine, and others, aimed to 
provide a philosophical justification. This circle constituted itself a kind of 
collective “American philosopher” whose tenets, now that the struggle is 
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won, lose pertinence. “Just as America will never again be the same kind of 


wilderness that it was in Jefferson’s day,” says Boorstin, “it is surely not in 
our power to live any more within the Jeffersonian world of ideas.” It is this 
conclusion that suggests the title of the work. 

Not all schools will be convinced of the soundness of this Turnerian ex- 
planation of the rise and fall of the Jeffersonian philosophy. Some will con- 
tend that the author is not justified in giving the scant attention that he does 
to the “innumerable analogies” which he himself admits do exist between 
Jeffersonian and other ideas. They will maintain that those analogies enfeeble 
his argument, since the Jeffersonian philosophy was often as characteristic 
of Europeans who had no wilderness to redeem as it was of “the American 
philosopher” who did. Let two examples suffice. “The Jeffersonian circle,” 
says Boorstin, tended to make “demography a touchstone of political phi- 
losophy.” Though confronted with no frontier to populate, so did Rousseau. 
There was nothing distinctively American in the tendency of “the American 
philosopher” to belittle Christian metaphysics and magnify Christian morals. 
Even Rousseau, who banished the Christian ethic from his ideal state, praised 
Gospel precept as Je droit divin naturel. In the Age of the Enlightenment this 
idea was fashionable on both sides of the Atlantic. It is as doubtful that the 
American wilderness had anything to do with it as it is that that wilderness 
was conquered according to the Beatitudes, or that the Beatitudes, seriously 
taken, would have made Americans apt for that conquest. 

Franklin observed that man is reasonable because he can find a reason for 
whatever he wishes to do. Boorstin has found a reason why Jeffersonian 
philosophy: should be discarded. Why does he wish to discard it? He seems 
to answer this question in displaying impatience with “the American philoso- 
pher” for his want of zeal for the “spiritual pursuit of a metaphysically 
accurate vision of the True God.” He implies that “the Jeffersonian,” faced 
with the task of taming a wilderness, aimed at “sociability” in theology and 
did not wish to imperil his success by encouraging theological disputation. 
The task accomplished, it would appear that to encourage such disputation 
now becomes our bounden duty in order that we may discover absolute meta- 
physical norms. Does Boorstin, in holding the Jeffersonian world for lost, 
believe that the Athanasian world should be revived? If so, it is high time 
to renew the petition, “God save the State.” 

The University of Buffalo Joun T. Horton 


The Pennsylvania German Folklore Society, Volume XII, 1947. Dialect 
sketches by Lloyd A. Moll and an article by Don Yoder. (Fogelsville, 
Pa.: The Society [c. 1948]. Pp. vii, 307. $5.00.) 


The yearbook of the Pennsylvania German Folklore Society has several 
times served as the agency for the perpetuation of outstanding achievements 
in the dialect literature and of excellent source materials for those interested 
in genealogy and in German backgrounds. Lloyd A. Moll’s Am Schwarse 
Baer (At the Black Bear), a series of twenty-five selected sketches presenting 
life of forty or fifty years ago in an imaginary inn somewhere in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, is a gem of dialect prose which will shine into the heart of many a 
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Pennsylvania German reader. Dr. Don Yoder’s scholarly edition of Pennsyl- 
vania German Pioneers from the County of Wertheim is a translation of Dr. 
Otto Langguth’s Auswanderer aus der Grafschaft Wertheim (1931), which 
has been enhanced by the addition of appendices and materials based upon 
American records and by the collation of emigrants’ names with Pennsyl- 
vania sources. 

With simplicity and seeming spontaneity Lloyd A. Moll (1879-1944) cre- 
ated natural characters in intimate genre pictures of life at the quilting party, 
the public sale, the butchering, the hymn practice, the strawberry festival, 
the corn husking bee, the apple butter party, the harvest home service, the 
shooting-in of the New Year, and funerals. Musician that he was, Moll 
possessed the insight and the talent to produce effects with word nuances 
and with virile tones, giving the dialect with his magic baton a rustic quaint- 
ness, force, humor, and naturalness which it has rarely experienced in prose. 
Moll became for Pennsylvania German prose what John Birmelin is to its 
verse. Dr. Preston A. Barba deserves much credit for his painstaking efforts in 
editing the selections in an improved orthography so that Palatines and other 
Rhinelanders can read Moll today. Here is the most extensive, carefully 
edited dialect prose ever to appear in print—in spite of inadequate proof- 
reading. 

The second item in the yearbook introduces Americans to the departure of 
250 heads of families in the late 1740’s from what is now Mainfranken— 
Wertheim is in Baden—for New England and Pennsylvania. The shorter 
Wertheim List and the fine introductions shed even more light upon the Ger- 
man emigrations to Pennsylvania than do Dr. Yoder’s previously edited 
Gerber Lists. Congratulations to Dr. Yoder for another essential contribution 
to history and genealogy! 

The yearbook closes with Dr. Arthur D. Graeff’s informative 1947 in Penn- 
sylvania German History, which for the first time includes projected studies. 
Susquehanna University RusseEL_t W. GILBERT 


Lincoln’s Herndon. By David Donald. Introduction by Carl Sandburg. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. xv, 392, xxiii. $5.00.) 


This is the first full-length biography of “Lincoln’s Boswell,” and so thor- 
oughly, so sympathetically, and withal so critically has Mr. Donald performed 
his task that it seems altogether unlikely that his conclusions will be greatly 
modified by other writers. 

For more than sixteen years Lincoln and Herndon were law partners in 
Springfield. One February afternoon, just before he left Illinois to enter 
on his career as President, Lincoln stopped in at his office to say farewell. 
“Let it stand there undisturbed,” he said, glancing up at the battered law 
shingle of the firm. “Give our clients to understand that the election of a 
President makes no change in the firm of Lincoln and Herndon. If I live I’m 
coming back some time, and then we'll go right on practising law as if 
nothing had ever happened.” Herndon saw him only once after that—on the 
occasion of a visit to Washington in 1862. 
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Just when Herndon first determined to write on Lincoln is not definitely 
established, but within a month after his erstwhile law partner’s death he 
let it be known that he proposed to publish “something about Lincoln.” By 
the end of 1866 the “Lincoln Record,” as he termed the results of his re- 
search trips, was virtually complete, but almost a quarter of a century elapsed 
before Herndon’s Lincoln, written in collaboration with a young pension 
agent named Jesse Weik, came off the press. 

In Mr. Donald’s opinion, Herndon’s Lincoln is the most controversial Lin- 
coln biography ever written. At the time of its publication, opinions con- 
cerning it ranged all the way from the dictum of the Chicago Journal, that 
it was “one of the most infamous books ever written,” to that of Horace 
White, the editor of the New York Evening Post, who pronounced it “the 
best American biography that has ever been written.” 

The Herndon that emerges from the pages of the Donald volume was, in 
many respects, typical of an age in which everyone had a cure for at least 
some of the world’s ills. In Herndon’s Lincoln, a surprisingly small part of 
which was based upon the author’s own reminiscences, one sees reflections 
of Herndon’s romantic, speculative, transcendental temperament, which 
caused him to indulge in bizarre explanations of Lincoln’s character—explana- 
tions which frequently had no other basis than his own fancy. It is somewhat 
ironical that the man who battled for years against those who would have 
made Lincoln “a myth in a hundred years after 1865” should himself have 
had so much to do with fostering the Lincoln legend. In evaluating the rdle 
of Herndon in spreading misconceptions about Lincoln, it is well to recall 
that many times in human history, in the words of Professor Dunning, “in- 
fluence on the sequence of human affairs has been exercised not by what 
really happened, but by what men erroneously believed to have happened.” 
Pennsylvania College for Women J. CuTLer ANDREWS 


American and French Flags of The Revolution, 1775-1783. By Frank Earle 
Schermerhorn. (Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Society of Sons of the 
Revolution, 1948. Pp. 148. $4.00.) 


From his vantage ground as former Captain of the Color Guard, Pennsyl- 
vania Society of Sons of the Revolution, and as careful student of the per- 
tinent writings in the field, Mr. Schermerhorn has here attempted a popular 
survey of the regimental and other flags of the American Revolutionary War. 
Though it makes no pretensions to extended original research, his contribu- 
tion is, within its limits, unique, and one of the most convenient of any of 
the flag manuals available. The section devoted to French flags (pp. 105-144) 
is especially valuable, bringing together in brief space information not easily 
available to the American reader. 

The author devotes separate discussions to thirty-seven American and 
twenty-one French flags. His method is, usually, to describe each flag, to give 
a concise account of its origin, and to indicate its place in the Revolutionary 
War. Although, as the author states, some of the material is taken verbatim 
from two previous flag books of the Pennsylvania Society of Sons of the 
Revolution (published in 1903 and 1913), the book for the most part is based 
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upon an extensive survey of the contributions of the principal students of the 
subject. Ten color plates illustrate fifty-three of the flags, the drawings of 
which have been ably executed by Stanley E. Whiteway. Students of Penn- 
sylvania history will find the state well represented by such flags as that of 
the famous First Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry, and that of the Hanover 
Associators, to mention but two. 

Carping criticism can find several points open to attack. There are occa- 
sional errors, often typographical (as on page 58—1909 should be 1809—and 
footnote five on page 17—referring to a 1917 issue of the National Geographic 
Magazine, when 1934 is meant). In some matters at issue, Mr. Schermerhorn 
has not exhausted the evidence. Although, for example, he shows the diffi- 
culties in accepting the Betsy Ross myth (pp. 11, 19-20), he does not mention 
the almost equally dubious nature of the evidence concerning the Bon Homme 
Richard flag “presented” in 1784 to J. B. Stafford (p. 94). (See M. M. 
Quaife, The Flag of the United States, 1942, pp. 179-183). 

Such criticism does not, however, seriously weaken what is a useful volume 
summarizing the results of the studies of many years and of many minds. 
Ohio State University AMBROSE SARICKS, JR. 


The American Presidency in Action, 1789: A Study in Constitutional History. 


By James Hart. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. xv, 
256. $4.00.) 


The actions of George Washington in his official capacity as President 
during the seven months following his inauguration on April 30, 1789, are 
analyzed and appraised by Professor Hart in this volume. 

Washington assumed his new responsibilities keenly aware that he was act- 
ing without precedent, and, concomitantly, that he was establishing precedent. 
The author concludes that it was America’s good fortune to have entrusted 
the presidential reins to its foremost citizen. Washington gave an air of 
dignity to the office of President and did much to establish it as the primary 
office in the land. From the outset, in his dealings with his cabinet officers 
and with the Congress, he attempted to implement to the fullest Article II of 
the Constitution vesting “the” executive power in a President. 

The sub-title, A Study in Constitutional History, is significant because the 
author gives a broad definition of the word constitution. In his own words: 
“As a study in the constitutional history of the Presidency, this volume is 
concerned not only with constitutional law—indeed, not at all with constitu- 
tional law as defined by decisions of the Supreme Court, which had not been 
organized by the end of 1789—but also with ‘organic’ statutes, ‘legislative 
decisions,’ constitutional problems and issues, and practices, whether cere- 
monial, legal, or political, which relate to the basic aspects of the Presidency” 
(p. xi). 

Professor Hart’s book is a scholarly analysis of primary sources, and the 
material he used is well organized and interestingly presented. It should be 
read in conjunction with The Federalists, by Leonard D. White, which covers 
the period from 1789 to 1801. These works are comparable not only in time 
and substance, but also because each is the product of the labors of an eminent 
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political scientist turned historian. It is hoped that these are but the begin- 
nings of series of such works by these men. 

Students of Pennsylvania history will note with interest the frequent refer- 
ences by Professor Hart to the Journal of William Maclay. The references 
attest that it was an invaluable source for this study, and that Maclay exer- 
cised considerable influence in the Senate. 

University of Maine Russeti O. HEss 


Diary of Independence Hall. By Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Cortlandt 
Van Dyke Hubbard. Prologue by Richardson Wright. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company [c. 1948]. Pp. 378. $3.50.) 


Two distinguished authors have undertaken to write a “diary” of Inde- 
pendence Hall. The diary traces the life of the famous building from 1733 to 
1824. In its pages the building develops from a State House for the Provincial 
Legislature of Pennsylvania into a world-renowned shrine, very properly 
called Independence Hall. 

The Diary is based upon contemporary accounts of the events which it 
describes. Some of the events are among the most notable in our history, but 
some are degrading, or tragic, or unconsciously comic. On the one hand, we 
are able to read stirring accounts of the election of George Washington as 
commander-in-chief of the American armies in 1775; of the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence; or of the signing of the Constitution of the 
United States. On the other hand, we are confronted with entries recording 
the menacing actions of rioting mobs and, to mention a specific item, the inci- 
dent, in 1798, of a member of the House of Representatives spitting tobacco 
juice into the face of one of his colleagues! There is a grim and tragic note 
when we read, in the entries for October, 1777, of the sufferings of wounded 
soldiers whose blood stained the floors of Independence Hall after the battle 
at Germantown. 

The book, which is intended primarily for the general reader, contains 
neither formal bibliography nor footnotes. There are, however, bibliographical 
notes after each major entry. In addition, there are numerous fine photo- 
graphs of Independence Hall, as well as architect’s drawings and other illus- 
trations of that building. The text and the illustrations combine to make the 
building, and its history, come to life for the appreciative reader. 

Philadelphians who think that they know Independence Hall very well 
could learn much by reading the Diary. Less fortunate folk, who are not well 
acquainted with the building or its history, should put the Diary on their 
“must” list of books to be read. After reading the book, they should visit, or 
re-visit, Independence Hall. It is hard for the present reviewer to understand 
how the dullest and least imaginative reader could escape a thrilling and 
enriching experience when he makes his pilgrimage to Independence Square 
to visit the building which Messrs. Eberlein and Hubbard have so dramatically 
brought to life in their Diary of Independence Hall. 

Lehigh University Georce W. Kyte 
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Jews in Relation to the Cultural Milieu of the Germans in America up to 
the Eighteen Eighties. By Rudolf Glanz. (New York: Yiddish Scien- 
tific Institute—Yivo, 1947. Pp. 55.) 


In this pamphlet Dr. Glanz has attempted to evaluate and compare the 
efforts of German Jewish immigrants and of German Gentile immigrants to 
establish and carry on in a new environment certain basic cultural practices 
and institutions of their homeland. He notes that German Jews were no 
less loyal to German culture than were their Gentile counterparts, and that 
they gave enthusiastic as well as pecuniary support to the struggle to keep 
German cultural efforts active in America. Not only did Jews join the various 
German societies and organizations, but in at least one instance (the theatre) 
they tended to be so active in proportion to their numbers that they aroused 
an element of anti-Semitism. This sentiment of anti-Semitism, although com- 
paratively mild, tended at times to embitter the relations of the two groups. 

The author points out that Germans generally had a hard time adjusting 
themselves to their new environment, largely because of inferiority complexes 
engendered by American suspicion of Germans dating from the Hessian mer- 
cenaries, and by their lack of opportunity to serve in a pioneer capacity and 
thus be associated with this prestige factor—an interesting thesis, but one 
which needs more extensive support than that provided by this pamphlet. 
Likewise, one wishes that Dr. Glanz had supported more convincingly this 
assertion: “The German Jewish immigrants, the traveling companions of 
the German stream of immigration, did not go through such a hard struggle 
between the Old World and the New. The German Jewish immigrant did not 
experience any inner, painful conflicts. He gladly embraced Americanism. . . . 
The Jew from Germany was more farsighted and optimistic here than the 
German himself.” These are but two instances of generalizations which, 
though perhaps true, cannot be accepted by the critical reader without more 
extensive proof than is presented in this study. 

The pamphlet is an English translation of an article which appeared in 
the Yivo Bleter, journal of the Yiddish Scientific Institute (Volume XXV, 
numbers 1 and 2, pp. 70-195, 203-204). 

Suffolk University Epwarp GreorceE HARTMANN 


Berks County: An Historical Map. Prepared by Raymond W. Albright. 
Designed and executed by Ralph D. Dunkelberger. (Reading: W. T. 
Peck & Co., 1947. 1 sheet, 22” x 28”. $2.50.) 


This colored picture-map shows historic spots, principal streams, and major 
railroads and highways of Berks County, Pennsylvania. The title and border 
contain typical examples of Pennsylvania German art. 

Small but clear sketches of houses, churches, taverns, bridges, and the like 
indicate the approximate location and general architectural features of 
numerous historic structures of Berks County. Likenesses of Daniel Boone 
and other leading persons connected with Berks County are included. De- 
scriptions, averaging close to twenty words each, accompany most of the 
sketches and likenesses. 

The map gives as good a perspective of Berks County, past and present, 
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as could be expected from a single sheet of medium size. Historians of other 
counties might well follow the pattern of this Berks map. 

U. S. Department of Justice Homer T. ROSENBERGER 


Lincoln under Enemy Fire: The Complete Account of His Experiences during 
Early’s Attack on Washington. By John Henry Cramer. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1948. Pp. xx, 138. $2.50.) 


This book will be dismissed by some as “much ado about”—very little 
from an historical standpoint. And it does seem at times in the reading of 
it that the author has unnecessarily expanded a small subject into a fair- 
sized volume, and too often repeated what has already been sufficiently 
described and established. 

On the other hand, the uniqueness of the episode in American history 
does justify much more careful attention than it has hitherto received. It 
was the only time that a President of the United States was ever exposed 
to the fire of enemy guns. Since that President was Abraham Lincoln, all 
the more justification is felt in making the study, especially since this has 
been a neglected aspect of the Lincoln legend. 

After marshalling all the available material on the subject (and that is 
considerably more than had been previously brought together), the author 
lets the evidence speak for itself. The result is a very fair example of 
objective historical practice. From this it appears that President Lincoln 
was under fire at Fort Stevens, in the defenses of Washington, on July 11 
and 12, 1864; that men were shot down near him; that Mrs. Lincoln was 
also present at the fort; that Lincoln was warned to get down from an ex- 
posed position (which he did), and that this warning was given by Major 
General Horatio G. Wright. It is possible, however, that young Captain 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., did say, excitedly, “Get down, you fool.” 
Gettysburg College Rosert ForTENBAUGH 


Some Descendants of Nicholas and Maria Dorothea Heltsel. By Nicholas 
Heltzel. (Kingston, Pa.: The Author, 1948. Pp. 104. $2.00.) 


The Heltzels, a rather typical German family, have been in Pennsylvania 
since 1733, principally in the counties of York and Adams. This attractive 
little volume records their relationships, tracing the posterity in both male 
and female lines. The book is abundantly illustrated and documented, and 
the numerous members of the Heltzel Freundschaft should be very grateful 
for the author’s careful work. The only omission that they are likely to 
regret is the locations or addresses of the widely scattered members of the 
family, a detail that would have added considerably to the cost of printing. 

People do not usually read a genealogy from cover to cover; they con- 
sult it. They are often hopelessly confused in the attempt to follow a line 
from generation to generation. Genealogists have long been groping for 
systems of organization and indexing that an amateur (or, for that matter, 
another genealogist) can readily grasp. One who confines his book to a 
single surname can develop no better scheme perhaps than that of C. B. and 
J. L. Cooprider, Harbaugh History . . . (Evansville, Indiana, 1947). Mr. 
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Heltzel offers an indexing innovation in this work which may be suggestive 
for genealogists whose scope includes both agnate and cognate descendants. 
The Historical Society of York County, Pa. Henry J. Younc 


The State Historical Society of Missouri: A Semicentennial History. By 
Floyd C. Shoemaker. (Columbia, Mo.: The State Historical Society of 
Missouri, 1948. Pp. 193.) 


The State Historical Society of Missouri, which last year celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary, is the largest state historical society in this country, 
with a membership of more than four thousand. Its success and achievements 
are here celebrated in an attractive and well printed little book by its sec- 
retary since 1915, Mr. Floyd C. Shoemaker. Not only does this com- 
memorative book contain the usual tributes to individuals and the usual 
offerings of constitution, documents, and relevant statistics; it also presents 
the story of the growth of a society in a way that is illuminating for others 
engaged in similar work. 

The Missouri society was an outgrowth of the activity of the Missouri 
Press Association, and as a result it has continuously emphasized newspapers 
as sources and history as it is published in newspapers. There is still carried 
in the Missouri Historical Review a popular department, made up of 
selections from old newspaper files, called “Missouri History Not Found 
in Textbooks.” The society since 1899 has been an official state institution 
with regular annual appropriations. While this in part accounts for the low 
membership rate of one dollar, and the consequent broad base and size of 
the society, the policies and services which merit such support and recogni- 
tion must be given due credit. Historical collections, the library, research 
projects, and publication are all given their proper description in this 
brochure. Mr. Shoemaker and his colleagues are to be congratulated, not 
only for the achievements noted at this milestone, but for their valuable con- 
tribution to the knowledge of American history. 

Albright College Mitton W. HAMILTON 


Bering’s Successors, 1745-1780: Contributions of Peter Simon Pallas to the 
History of Russian Exploration toward Alaska. Translated and edited 
by James R. Masterson and Helen Brower. (Seattle: University of 


Washington Press, 1948. Pp. vii, 96. $2.00.) 


This thin volume, a handy reprint of material which appeared in Volume 
XXXVIII (1947) of the Pacific Northwest Quarterly, should receive a 
hearty welcome from students of the history of the North Pacific area. The 
documentation is complete and learned. Four maps accompany the text. A 
foreword, contributed by W. L. G. Joerg, of The National Archives, is 
helpful. There is no index. 

The articles by Peter Simon Pallas on Russian exploration toward the 
northwestern part of North America, here presented in English translation, 
were first published between 1781 and 1783 in the Neue jiordische Beytriage. 
They make up one of three authoritative compendiums on which students 
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of this subject rely. Accordingly, the “significance of the present work,” as 
Mr. Joerg has observed, “lies in the fact that it provides for the first time 
an English translation of the third near-contemporary compendium on the 
post-Bering voyages and thus completes the ready accessibility in English of 
all the main sources on these voyages.” 

Some Pennsylvanians will be interested for another reason. This book, in 
a sense, is a continuation of some of the scholarly labors of the distinguished 
historian, Frank Golder, who in 1898 was graduated from Bucknell Uni- 
versity. Mr. Golder’s Russian Expansion on the Pacific and his Bering’s 
Voyages are widely known. 


Bibliography of the History of Medicine of the United States and Canada— 
1947. Edited by Genevieve Miller. (Reprinted from Bulletin of the His- 
tory of Medicine, XXII, May-June, 1948, pp. 297-330.) 


Here is a list of broad coverage. The entries are grouped under the fol- 
lowing heads: Biography, Dentistry, Diseases, General, Hospitals, Journals, 
Libraries-Museums, Medical Education, Medical Science and Specialties, 
Military Medicine, Nursing, Pharmacy, Primitive Medicine and Folklore, 
Professional History, and Public Health and Social Medicine. Moreover, a 
section of cross-references, gathered under the head of Local History and 
Societies, will permit the investigator easily to find the entries pertaining 
to a particular state or province. There are several entries bearing on the 
history of medicine in Pennsylvania. 


Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Compiled by Harold T. Pinkett. [Preliminary Inventory No. 11, Publi- 
cation No. 49-6.] (Washington: The National Archives, 1948. Pp. 16.) 

Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions: Subcommittee on Inquiry in Re Transfer of Employees, 1942. 
Compiled by Theodore J. Cassady and Harold E. Hufford. [Preliminary 
Inventory No. 12, Publication No. 49-7.) (Washington: The National 
Archives, 1948. Pp. 8.) 

Preliminary Inventory of the Records of Naval Establishments Created 
Overseas during World War II. Compiled by Richard G. Wood. 
[Preliminary Inventory No. 13, Publication No. 49-8.] (Washington: 
The National Archives, 1948. Pp. 8.) 

Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the United States District Tax Com- 
mission for the District of South Carolina. Compiled by Jane Greene. 
[Preliminary Inventory No. 14, Publication No. 49-9.] (Washington: 
The National Archives, 1948. Pp. 8.) 

Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the War Production Board. Com- 
piled by Fred G. Halley and Josef C. James. [Preliminary Inventory 
No. 15, Publication No. 49-11.) (Washington: The National Archives, 
1948. Pp. 59.) 

Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the United States Secret Service. 

Compiled by Lyle J. Holverstott. [Preliminary Inventory No. 16, Pub- 

lication No. 49-16.] (Washington: The National Archives, 1949. Pp. 16.) 
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Autobiography of 
Benjamin Rush 


Edited by George W. Corner 


The story of America’s most distinguished 
18th century physician and Signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. “. . . A priceless his- 
torical document as well as a vivid picture of a 
man and his times.”’—N. Y. Times. “These 
pages fascinatingly reflect Philadelphia as the 
nation’s birthplace and its first capital.’”—Pa. 
Bulletin. Published for the American Philosoph- 
ical Society. $6.00. 


Early Days of Oil 


By Paul H. Giddens 


A pictorial history of the beginnings of the 
oil industry in Pennsylvania. “Giddens has told 
this story by arranging hundreds of excellent 
photographs and binding them together with 
chapter introductions, captions and short run- 
ning commentary. ... It adds up to. . . an en- 
grossing history of one phase of a significant 
American industry.”—N. Y. Times. Photos by 
John A. Mather. $6.00. 
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Three centuries are mirrored in the 


History of Pennsylvania, 2nd Ed. 
by Wayland F. Dunaway 


F ROM the time of the settling of Jamestown, through 
Revolutionary buckskin days and right on up to the ad- 
ministration of Governor James H. Duff—it’s all here in 
this second edition of the HISTORY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


Arts, education, nationalities, religion, agriculture, manu- 
factures, trade and transportation are each dealt with in 
this comprehensive volume. An abundant bibliography in- 
cludes references to recent publications. 


The original edition was widely acclaimed, sold, studied. 
The second edition is still better. A “must” for every 
Keystone library and every Pennsylvanian interested in 
the history and growth of his own home commonwealth. 
724 pages 51,” x 8” 


Send for an examination copy 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 











Pennsylvania History Studies 


Scholarly, yet popularly written, pamphlets dealing with 
the history of Pennsylvania, especially adapted for the use of 
school and college classes. 


A Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans 
By Russell W. Gilbert (Out of Print) 


The Quakers—A Brief Account of their Influence 
on Pennsylvania 
By W. W. Comfort 


The Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania 
By Guy S. Klett 


FIFTY CENTS EACH 


Order from the 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 373, GETTYSBURG, Pa. 














